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REMOVING STAINS FROM 
MARBLE. 

OUSEKEEPERS ‘having table tops, man- 
tel-pieces, or hearth-stones of white mar- 
ble are often sorely distressed at the stains 
which accident or carelessness may have left 
on them. Ink and iron. mould seem especial- 
ly hard to overcome, but by a, litile patience 
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Sore Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Sor Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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et perseverance with the recipe even they will 
yield, 

For ordinary stains mix whiting in strong soap- 
suds to the consistency of cream, and spread it 
on. with a‘ brush, Jeaving it for a day or two. 
Sometimes the operation has to be repeated be- 
fore it sueceeds in completely removing the 
stains. For iron and ink s ing stron- 
ger is required, Take butter of antimony aud 
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5. To.7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. V., 8-25. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1815, by Harper & Brothers, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


oxalic acid eath one ounce, mix in a pint of 
rain-water, then stir'in flour ‘to make a paste, 
and: lay it on the places, leaving it several hours. 
One application will usually be sufficient. ‘To 
clean alabaster ornaments that have become 
soiled with dust, take fine pumice powder mixed 
with lemon juice, and rub the alabaster well with 
it, washing it afterward with clean water, and 


drying it with linen rags. 
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Figs, 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER SUITS. 
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Dress.—Front.—[See Page 469. } 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 40-51. 


f SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
{$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 


| ‘To take grease or oil stains out of marble, use 
| a strong’ lye of pearlash and water, thickened 
with unslacked lime; generally a few minutes 
will suffice to extract them, but for old stains 
a second application may be needed, and after- 
ward the place must be thoroughly rinsed in 
clean ‘water. If after any of these operations 
for removing stains the polish should appear to 
| beinjured, it can be restored by rubbing with sand 
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and water or with fine emery powder, using as a 
rubber a piece of félt fastened to a bit of board. 
As a still finer polish use rotten-stone or tripoli, 
with a wash-leather, rubbing hard until the re- 
sult is satisfactory. 











Harrer’s Macazine, Weer cy, 


AND Bazar PostaGke FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER's 
‘WEEKLY and HarPER’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’S MAG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Jury 17, 1875. 








%@™ Jn the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor Fuly 10 was commenced a new and intensely 
interesting Illustrated Serial Story, entitled 


“HUGH MELTON,” 


by KATHARINE KING, author of “Our Detach- 
ment,” “ The Queen of the Regiment,” etc. 





NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


0 A new short Story of intense interest, 
SJrom the pen of WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 


“THE CLERGYMAN'S CONFESSION,” 


will be commenced in an early Number of HaR- 
PER’s WEEKLY. 





0G With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor Fuly 10 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing several very interesting engravings, and 
a beautiful and touching poem, entitled “WHEN 
I WENT FISHING WITH DaD,” dlustrated by 
REINHART. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 17. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


VERY summer there takes place from us 

the great modern exodus: the steamers 

go crowded on their outward voyage to Eu- 

ropean ports, and our spoils enrich foreign 
shores. 

The general complaint concerning this 
exodus, on the ground of the money it takes 
away from among us, is one in which we do 
not join; for we are sure that, taking the 
broad average, every dollar thus spent re- 
ceives its just return in the added civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment it brings back, like 
leaven to leaven the lump; and we do not 
know how to compare the worth of money 
with the worth of culture and refinement 
afforded by contact with the people of the 
great world and with its historic scenes, 
and by familiarity with the proud master- 
pieces of art in sculpture, painting, and 
architecture. Merely to become acquaint- 
ed with half a dozen of the great capitals 
abroad, with the habits of other nations, 
their mode of thought and manner of look- 
ing at life, is an education in itself; and 
they must be poor dolts who, in just a sum- 
mer’s sojourn abroad, do not find intellect, 
imagination, and learning amplified. Thus 
it would seem impossible that all the multi- 
tude who every year leave us and every 
year come back to us should not bring with 
them far more than their money’s worth, as 
the mercantile standard would phrase it, in 
acquirements which can not but gradually 
raise the whole mental tone of our popu- 
lation. 

Take, for instance, almost the first thing 
which comes in the path of our travelers, 
the city of Chester, in England, a morning’s 
drive from their usual landing-place. Here 
is an old walled city which not only repro- 
duces medieval times, but goes back into 
the antiquity of a Roman camp; and with 
its legends, moreover, of EpGak rowed on the 
Dee by seven kings, and of King CHARLEs’s 
council of war in one of its towers, presents, 
in a day’s ramble, a series of historical pic- 
tures that impress the great lessons of the 

world’s course far more indelibly .on the 
average mind than any book can do. Or 
take the little round of a single neighbor- 
hood not far from London—Oxford, with its 
buildings, its libraries, its antiquity, its host 
of poets, painters, kings, and scholars, its 
reminiscences leading back to Saxon times; 
Woodstock, with its romance; Blenheim 
Palace, with its history and its splendor; 
Stratford, with SaaKsPEARE and his lovers 
thrown in; Kenilworth, Warwick—~and can 


® person go through it leisurely, however 
ignorant and light-minded, and come out 
quite as ignorant and light-minded as when 
goingin? Or take London itself, thronged 
with memories, where every stone in the 
streets has a story to tell of the feet that 
have trodden it; where, coming out of a 
church, you stumble on a flag and read, 
“Here lies OLIVER GOLDSMITH ;” where, 
looking up at a window, you see the place 
out of which Cuar.zs I. stepped to lay his 
head on the block; where the great names 
of the race seem to haunt your paths; where 
the Tower is one long lesson, and the British 
Museum almost lends omniscience—and we 
are forced to wonder if any but a boor 
can go through London untaught. And so 
with all of Europe: every cathedral has 
something with which to uplift and glorify 
the fancy, every town is crammed with tra- 
dition that makes it one homogeneous part 
of the structure of the years; and when 
Rome is reached, where a city antique in 
itself flourishes on the ruins of one more an- 
cient yet—then civilization from its dawn 
seems to spread out in a vast map for the 
eyes to follow. Can one go through Venice 
and see St. Mark’s in its Byzantine beauty 
and not have the pageant of that storied 
commerce and its Eastern tributaries, with 
their long descent from the gray eld of time, 
before one’s eyes? And can one walk over 
the Pompeian ruins, where the dust of the 
concreted ashes that buried the town has 
blown about for so many centuries, or go 
down into the dark depths of Herculaneum, 
and not have the finer emotions kindled and 
much of the loftier part of one moved? Can 
one see the Pyramids, answering like flames 
the flames of the Egyptian sky, and have 
the Sphinx confront one with her inscruta- 
ble face, and gather none of the wisdom of 
that priestly lore, and harvest nothing from 
the genius that raised the pillared temple 
of Philw and hollowed the caverns of Ele- 
phanta? 

On the whole, giving merely this super- 
ficial glance to the advantages of foreign 
travel, it can not but be confessed, it seems 
to us, that the croakers have the worst of 
it, and that America, in the return of her 
traveled children and the dissemination of 
their acquisitions, gains in culture infinitely 
more than she loses in specie. 





GATHER UP FHE FRAGMENTS. 


By tae Avrnor or “Joun Harirax, GenTLEMan.” 


OW many lives are, so to speak, mere relics 

of an ended feast, fragments which may be 
either left to waste, or be taken up and made the 
most of! For we can not die just when we wish 
it, and because we wish it. The fact may be 
very unromantic, but it is a fact, that a too large 
dinner or a false step on the stairs kills much 
more easily than a great sorrow. Nature com- 
pels us to live on, even with broken hearts, as 
with lopped-off members. True, we are never 
quite the same again, never the complete human 
being; but we may still be a very respectable, 
healthy human being, capable of living out our 
threescore years and ten with tolerable comfort 
after all. 

These ‘‘ fragments” of lives, how they strew 
our daily path on every side! Not a house do 
we enter, not a company do we mix with, but 
we more than guess—we know—that these our 
friends, men and women, who go about the 
world doing their work and taking their pleas- 
ure therein, all carry about them a secret bur- 
den—of bitter disappointments, vanished hopes, 
unfulfilled ambitions, lost loves. Probably ev- 
ery one of them, when his or her smiling face 
vanishes from the circle, will change it into 
another, serious, anxious, sad—happy if it be 
only sad, with no mingling of either bitterness 
or badness. ‘That complete felicity which the 
young believe in, and expect almost as a matter 
of certainty to come, never does come. Soon 
or late we have to make up our minds to do 
without it, to take up the fragments of our 
blessings, thankful that we have what we have 
and are what we are; above all, that we have 
our own burden to bear, and not our neighbor's. 
But, whatever it is, we must bear it alone; and 
this gathering up of fragments, which I am so 
earnestly advising, is also a thing which must be 
done alone. 

The lesson is sometimes learned very early. 
It is shrewdly said, ‘‘ At three we love our moth- 
ers, at six our fathers, at twelve our holidays, 
at twenty our sweethearts, at thirty our wives, 
at forty our children, at fifty ourselves.” Still, 
in one form or other, love is the groundwork of 
our existence, 

So at least thinks the passionate boy or sen- 
timental girl who has fallen under its influence. 
For I suppose we must all concede the every-day 
fact that most people fall in love some time or 
other, and that a good many do it even in their 
teens. You may call it ‘‘calf love,” and so it 
often is, and comes to the salutary end of such 
a passion— 

“Which does at once, like pa) n 
ala 

But it gives a certain amount of pain and dis- 
comfort during the conflagration, and often leaves 
an ugly little heap of ashes behind. 

Also, it is well to be cautious, as the foolish- 
est of fancies may develop into a real love—the 
blessing or curse of a lifetime. 





**Fond of her?” I heard an old man once an- 








swer, as he stood watching his wife move slowly 
down their beautiful but rather lonely garden— 
they had buried eight of their nine children, and 
the ninth was going to be married that spring— 
‘fond of her?” with a gentle smile; ‘‘why, 
I've been fond of her these fifty years!” 

But such cases are very exceptional. It is so 
seldom that one love—a happy love—runs like 
a golden thread through the life of either man 
or woman that we ought to be patient even with 
the most frantic boy or forlorn girl who has 
‘fallen in love,” and is enduring its first sharp 
pleasure, or pain, for both are much alike. 

When they come and tell you that their hearts 
are broken, it is best not to laugh at them, but 
to help them to ‘‘ gather up the fragments” as 
soon as possible, At first, of course, they will 
not agree that it is possible. ‘‘This or noth- 
ing!” is the despairing cry; and though we may 
hint that the world is widé, and there may be in 
it other people at least as good as the one par- 
ticular idol, still we can not expect them to 
believe it. Disappointed lovers would think it 
treason against love to suppose that life is to be 
henceforward any thing than a total blank. It 
is so sometimes, Heaven knows! I confess to 
being one of those few who in this age dare still 
to believe in love, and in its awful influence 
for good or for evil, at the very outset of life. 
But it is not the whole of life: nor ought to be. 

The prevention of a so-called ‘‘imprudent” 
marriage — namely, an impecunious one — and 
the forcifig on of another which had nothing in 
the world to recommend it except money, has 
often been the ultimate ruin of a young man, 
who would have been a good man had he been 
a happy man, had he married the girl he loved. 
And in instances too numerous to count have 
girls —through the common but contemptible 
weakness of not knowing their own minds, or 
the worse than weakness of being governed by 
the minds of others in so exclusively a personal 
matter as marriage—driven honest fellows into 
vice, or else into some reckless, hasty union, 
whereby both the man himself and the poor 


' wife, whom he never loved but only married, 


were made miserable for life. 

Generally speaking, men get over their love- 
sorrows much easier than women — naturally, 
because life has for them many other things 
besides love, for women almost nothing. But 
still one does find occasionally a man, prosper- 
ous and happy, kind to his wife, and devoted to 
his children, in whom the indelible trace of some 
early disappointment is that one name is never 
mentioned, one set of associations entirely put 
aside. He is a good fellow—a cheerful fellow 
too; he has taken up the fragments of his life 
and made the very beat of them. Yet some- 
times you feel that the life would have been 
more complete, the character more nobly de- 
veloped, if the man had had his heart’s desire, 
and married his first love. ps 

Which nobody does, they say; certainly al- 
most nobody; yet the world wags on, and every 
body seems satisfied, at least in public; nay, 
possibly in private too, for time has such infi- 
nite power of healing or hiding. There is noth- 
ing harder than a lava stream grown cold. 

Those of us who have reached middle age with- 
out dropping—who would ever drop ?—the ties 
of our youth, move about encircled by dozens of 
such secret histories, forgotten by the outside 
world—half forgotten, perhaps, by the very act- 
ors therein—with whom we, the spectators, had 
once such deep sympathy. Now we sometimes 
turn and look at a face which we remember as a 
young face, alive with all the passion of youth, 
and we marvel to see how commonplace it has 
grown—reddening cozily over a good dinner, or 
sharp and eager over business greed; worn and 
wrinkled with nursery cares, or sweetly smiling 
in a grand drawing-room, ready to play its 

“petty p 


art, 
With a little —_— of maxims preaching down a 


daughter's 
a sort of gathering be of fragments which those 
who are weak enough or strong enough still to 
believe in love will think far worse than any 
scattering. 

The young will not believe us when we tell 
them that their broken hearts may be mended— 
ought to be, since life is too precious a thing to 
be wasted over any one woman, or man either. 
It is given us to be made the most of, and this 
whether we ourselves are happy or miserable. 
The misery will not last; the happiness will, if 
only in remembrance. No pure joy, however 
fleeting, contains any real bitterness, even when 
it is gone by. 

But time only will teach this. At first there is 
nothing so overwhelming as the despair of youth, 
which sees neither before it nor behind; refuses 
to be laughed out of, or preached out of, its 
cherished woe, which it deems a matter of con- 
science to believe eternal. 

It will not be eternal; but best not to say so 
to the sufferer. Best to attempt neither argu- 
ment nor consolation, only substitution. Hard 
work, close study, a sudden plunge into the se- 
rious business of life, that the victim may find 
the world contains other things besides love, is 
the wisest course to be suggested by those long- 
suffering, much-abused beings, parents and guard- 
ians. Love is the best thing—few deny that; 
but life contains many supplementary blessings 
too: honorable ambition, leading to a success 
well earned and well used, to say nothing of 
that calm strength which comes into a young 
man’s heart when he has fought with and con- 
quered fate by first conquering himself, the most 
fatal fate of all. 

Commonplace preaching this! Every body 
has heard it. Strange how seldom any body 
thinks of acting upon it! In the temporary mad- 
ness of disappointment a poor fellow will go and 
wreck his whole future, and when afterward he 
would fain build up.a new-life, alas! there is no 
material left to build with, 








Therefore it is the duty of those older and 
wiser, who, perhaps, themselves have waded 
through the black river and landed safe on the 
opposite shore, to show him that it is not as deep 
as it seems, and that it has an opposite shore. 
He may swim through, with the aid of a stout 
heart and an honest self-respect — self-respect, 
not selfishness—for the most selfish creature 
alive is a young man in love, except toward the 
young woman he happens to be in love with. 

ot seldom the very best lesson of life—bitter 
but wholesome—is taught to a young man by a 
love disappointment. 

Not so with women, they being in this matter 
= not active, agents. So few girls are ‘in 
ove” nowadays, so many set upon merely get- 
ting married, that I confess to a secret respect 
for any heart which has in it the capacity of be- 
ing ‘‘ broken.” Not that it does break, unless 
the victim is too feeble physically to fight against 
her mental suffering; but the anguish is sore at 
the time. There is no cure for it, except one, 
suggested by a little girl I know, who with the 
innocent passion of six and a half adored a cer- 
tain ‘‘ beautiful Charlie” of nineteen. Some one 
suggested that Charlie would marry, and cease 
to care for her. ‘*Then I should be so unhap- 
py,” sighed the sad little voice. ‘‘ What if he 
married a wife he was very fond of, and who 
made him quite happy—would you be unhappy 
then?” ‘*No,” was the answer, given after a 
slight pause, which showed this conclusion was 
not come to without thought—‘‘ no, I would love 
his wife, that’s all.” 

The poor little maid had jumped by instinct, 
womanly instinct, to the true secret of faithful 
love—the love which desires, above all, the good 
of the beloved, and therefore learns to be brave 
enough to look at happiness through another’s 
eyes. 

"This is the only way by which any girl can 
take up the fragments of a lost or unrequited af- 
fection: by teaching herself, not to forget it—that 
is impossible—but to rise above it, until the sting 
is taken out of her sorrow, and it becomes grad- 
ually transformed from a slow poison into a bit- 
ter but wholesome food. 

Besides, though the suggestion may seem far 
below the attention of poetical people, there are 
such things as fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, and other not undeserving relations, to 
whom 4 tithe of the affection wasted upon some 
(possibly) only half-deserving young man would 
be a priceless boon. And so long as the world 
endures there will always be abundance of help- 
less, sick, and sorrowful people calling on the 
sorrow-stricken one for aid, and ready to pay her 
back for all she condescends to give with that 
grateful affection which heals a wounded heart 
better than any thing—except work. 

Work! work! work! That is the grand pan- 
acea for sorrow, and, mercifully, there is no end 
of work to be done in this world, if any body 
will do it. Few households are so perfect in 
their happy self-containedness that they are not 
glad oftentimes of the help of some lonely wom- 
an, to whom they also supply the sacred conso- 
lation of being able to help somebody, and thus, 
perhaps, save her from throwing herself blindly 
into some foolish career for which she has no 
real vocation, except that forced upon her by the 
sickly fancy of sorrow; for neither art, nor sci- 
ence, nor religion will really repay its votaries 
if they take to it, like opium-eaters, merely to 
deaden despair. 

And here I must own to a certain sympathy 
with those sisterhoods—yes, even Roman Cath- 
olic sisterhoods—who hold out pitying arms to 
sufferers like these: disappointed maidens, un- 
happy wives, childless widows, struck by some 
one of the many forms of incurable grief which 
are so common among women, whose destiny 
generally seems less to conquer than to endure. 
Of course the natural duties, those which lie 
close at hand, are safest and best; but such do 
not come to all, and any duties are better than 
none, any work, even the painful and often re- 
volting toil of a Sister of Charity, is safer than 
idleness. 

For, say what you will, and pity them as you 
may, these broken hearts are exceedingly trou- 
blesome to the rest of the world. We do not 
like to see our relatives and friends going about 
with melancholy faces, perpetually weeping over 
the unburied corpse of some hopeless grief or un- 
pardonable wrong. We had much rather they 
buried it quietly, and allowed us after a due sea- 
son of sympathy to go on our way. Most of us 
prefer to be comfortable if we can. I have al- 
ways found those the best-liked people who have 
strength to bear their sorrows themselves, with- 
out troubling their neighbors. And the sight 
of all others most touching, most ennobling, is 
that of a man or woman whom we know to have 
suffered, perhaps to be suffering still, yet who 
still carries a cheerful face, is a burden to no 
friend, nor casts a shadow over any household— 
perhaps quite the contrary. Those whose own 
light is quenched are often the light-bringers. 

To accept the inevitable; neither to struggle 
against it nor murmur at it, simply to bear it— 
this is the great lesson of life, above all to a 
woman. It may come late or early, and the 
learning of it is sure to be hard, but she will 
never be a really happy woman until she has 
learned it. 1 have always thought two of the 
most pathetic pictures of women’s lives ever giv- 
en are Tennyson’s ** Dora :” 

“ As time 


Went onward, Mary took another mate; 
But Dora lived unmarried to her death ;” 


and Jeanie, in ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray,” who says, 
with the grave simplicity of a God-fearing Scots- 
woman, 


“T daurna think o’ Jamie, for that wad be a sin; 
So I will do my best a gude wife to be, . 
For Auld Robin Gray is vera kind@ to me.” 


Besides lost loves, common to both men and 





women, there are griefs which belong perhaps to 
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men only—lost ambitions. It is very sore for a 
man just touching, or having just passed, middle 
age slowly to find out that he has failed in the 
promise of his youth; failed in every thing— 
aspirations, hopes, actions; a man of whom 
strangers charitably say, ‘* Poor fellow, there’s 
a screw loose somewhere; he'll never get on in 
the world.” And even his nearest friends begin 
mournfully to believe this; they cease to hope, 
and content themselves in finding palliatives for 
a sort of patient despair. That ‘loose screw” 
~—Heaven knows what it is, or whether he him- 
self is aware of it or not—always seems to pre- 
vent his succeeding in any thing; or else, witli- 
out any fault of his own, circumstances have 
made him the wrong man in the wrong place, 
and it is too late now to get out of it. Pride and 
shame alike keep him silent; yet he knows— 
and his friends know, and he knows they know 
it—that his career has been, and always will be, 
a dead failure; that the only thing left for him 
is to gather up the fragments of his vanished 
dreams, his lost ambitions, his wasted labors, 
and go on patiently to the end. He does so, 
working away at a business which he hates, or 
pursuing an art which he is conscious he has no 
talent for, or bound hand and foot in a mesh of 
circumstances against which he has not energy 
enough to struggle. Whatever form of destiny 
rg have swamped him, he is swamped, and for 
ife. 

Yet even in a case like this, and there are few 
sadder, lies a certain consolation. People prate 
about heroes, but one sometimes sees a simple, 
commonplace man, with nothing either grand or 
clever about him, who, did we only know it, is 
more worthy the name of hero than many a con- 
queror of a city. Ay, though all the dream-pal- 
aces of his youth may have crumbled down, or, 
like the Arabs, he may have had to build and 
live in a poor little hut under the ruins of tem- 
ples that might have been. But One beyond 
us all knows the story of this pathetic ‘‘ might- 
have-been,” and has pity upon it—the pity that, 
= man’s, wounds not, only strengthens and 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 


HERE is no change in the shape of bathing 
suits. The cut paper pattern published by 
the Bazar gives the approved manner of making 
them. This has a yoke to which the blouse is 
pleated or gathered. The body and skirt are 
cut in one, and held in position at the waist by 
a belt. A new fancy suggests pleated kilt skirts 
with sailor blouses. ‘These are pretty, and con- 
ceal the figure better than more scant skirts, 
but they hold so much water that they become 
disagreeably heavy and a burden to the bather. 
The materials for bathing suits are flannel, mo- 
reen, and the wiry wool serges that do not shrink, 
or hold water, or cling to the figure when wet. 
Navy blue suits are much admired when trimmed 
with rows of white wool braid or with black. This 
is not the ordinary alpaca braid used for binding 
dress skirts, but the wider Titan braid loosely 
woven in figures, The most showy suits are of 
white flannel, or else twilled serge trimmed with 
rows of blue or ecarlet braid, and sometimes both 
colors appear in the border. Gray suits are most 
generally popular, as they are least conspicuous, 
Their trimmings are also bright braids. Drab 
serge trimmed with blue braid makes a pretty 
suit. Flannel and serge suits plainly made at 
the furnishing houses cost from $6 to $8; some 
very coarse ones are as low as $5. Kilt suits 
are made to order, and cost from $11 to $13 50. 
Swimming suits are made with short sleeves 
and knee trowsers, and are worn with striped 
stockings. Many ladies cut out the sleeves of 
their bathing suits, as they are usually heavy 
enough to prevent free movement of the arms. 
Blue flannel swimming suits, with the belt set in 
and braided with soutache in shell patterns, cost 
$6. ‘The short full trowsers are made to button 
on the sides like the closed drawers usually worn 
by ladies. 

Suits of Turkish toweling in unbleached brown 
and white are also made for bathers and for 
swimmers, but these are only seen among im- 
ported goods, as there is still a preference for 
wool suits. The best use the Turkish toweling 
can be put to is to make it in a large mantle, to 
be thrown over the bather when emerging from 
the water. ‘I‘hese bathing cloaks are long cir- 
culars, or else sacques, with sleeves and a hood, 
They should be long enough to conceal the per- 
son from head to foot. They cost from $8 up- 
ward, and are trimmed with bright red or blue 
braid.  Oil-silk caps, worn to protect the hair 
from salt-water, cost from fifty cents to $1 50. 
Coarse straw hats with wide brims tied down on 
the sides protect delicate skins from the sun. 
Bathing shoes are of sail-cloth, with manilla 
soles: price $1. 


WHITE MUSLIN OVER DRESSES. 


Correspondents ask for new ways of making 
the Swiss muslin over dresses that always form 
re of summer outfits for the country. The 
atest importations are full waists and square 
over-skirts, to be worn above colored silks at 
evening parties, hops at the hotels, etc., when 
elaborate full dress is not required. The infant 
waist, high in the neck and sewed to a belt, is 
formed entirely of lengthwise strips of sheer mus- 
lin two inches wide, striped with very narrow 
Valenciennes insertion, only a fourth of an inch 
wide, The coat sleeves are striped diagonally, 
and a pleated frill formed of the muslin, edged 
with Valenciennes, trims the neck and wrists. 
The over-skirt is a deep square apron, open be- 
hind, drawn tightly across the front and sides, 
and draped to form puffs or a jabot down the 
back. ‘This apron consists of five clusters, each 
made of five lengthwise rows of insertion, with 





broad spaces of the muslin between. The bot- 
tom is trimmed with a pleated frill edged with 
lace. Bows of pale or of dark blue or else of 
pink gros grain ribbon are down the front and 
back and on the sleeves. The belt is of gros 
grain, with a cluster of long loops of ribbon on 
the sides. Those who prefer basques instead of 
full waists have them cut off squarely to match 
the over-skirt. 


WHITE TARLATAN DRESSES. 


Tarlatan and tulle over silk are made up for 
summer full dress. The prettiest models have 
the round Josephine waists with wide belts and 
elaborately trimmed skirts. A pretty dress worn 
by a bride-maid at a summer wedding illustrates 
these. It is of white tarlatan over white silk, 
trimmed with yards upon yards of blue forget- 
me-nots, The silk skirt is merely a foundation 
for the tablier and pleatings of tulle and the 
flower garlands. Around the bottom of the 
skirt are six rows of tarlatan pleatings laid close- 
ly together. ‘The tablier is Grecian shape—lon- 
ger on the left side than on the right—and con- 
sists of easy folds draped across the silk, trimmed 
with three long garlands, placed quite far apart 
and arranged diagonally. All that part of the 
skirt that is not covered by this apron has pleat- 
ings extending from the belt to the foot; down 
the middle of the back are clusters of long loops 
of white gros grain ribbon about two inches wide. 
The low round close-fitting waist is fastened be- 
hind, and, in order to make it fit well, is sepa- 
rate from the skirt, and has long pieces extend- 
ing over the hips, but which are concealed be- 
neath the skirt. The tarlatan is sewed plainly 
over the silk lining, being taken in with every 
seam of the darts and side forms. The Greek 
bertha is made of folds of white lisse, and has 
rows of finely crimped lisse at top and bottom ; 
the sleeves are half-long, and are puffed with 
three rows of crimped lisse on the edge. A gar- 
land of forget-me-nots begins in the middle of 
the back, passes over the right arm, and extends 
diagonally across the front of the corsage, ending 
low down on the left hip, thus making four diag- 
onal vines in the front of the dress. The wide 
belt is three broad folds of white gros grain, fast- 
ened behind by a cluster of gros grain ribbon 
loops like those that trim the back of the train. 
A spray of the blue flowers trims the hair, which 
is tied back by white gros grain ribbon. 


LAWN DRESSES, ETC. 


Old-fashioned lawn, of solid color, striped, or 
sprigged, is used again for simple costumes to be 
worn both in the house and street on summer 
days in the country. Furnishing houses show 
them feady-made in very pretty fashions for $15. 
They are of plain blue or lavender, with belted 
basque, deep apron with sash ends or puffs be- 
hind, and skirts of walking length trimmed with 
three gathered flounces edged with Italian Va- 
lenciennes. More elaborate costumes are of 
sprigged lawn, with imitation Malines lace for 
trimming, and with many rows of thread inser- 
tion in the basque and apron. The substantial 
linen lawns that wear well and do not fade are 
chosen in striped and barred patterns—mere 
lines of blue, black, brown, or cherry on white. 
Those with black stripes and bars are very pop- 
ular, and are enlivened by knots of cardinal red 
ribbon on the belt, throat, and wrists. The best 
qualities of linen lawn cost 40 cents a yard, while 
the mixtures with a little cotton in them are 25 
cents. 

Suits of American percale are also shown in 
the furnishing houses. They are made of striped 
or plaid cambric, and also of common prints in 
black, blue, or brown lines on white grounds, or, 
better still, with dark grounds figured with white, 
They have two skirts of simple shape, simply 
trimmed with a ruffle or folds edged or bound 
with white. The jacket is a single- breasted 
sacque, or else double-breasted like the English 
walking jacket to be worn with a chemise Russe. 
They cost from $5 to $7 50. 

Very pretty suits of white Victoria lawn are 
made with jackets and long round over-skirts, 
trimmed with side pleatings headed by Ham- 
burg embroidery. These cost $12 each; with- 
out embroidery, and of poorer lawn, they are as 
low as $5. 

Imported skirts of colored cambric to wear 
with dressing sacques are prettily trimmed with 
fanciful pleating in points and leaf shape, orna- 
mented with tambour-work. They cost from $2 
to $7 each. Ecru linen skirts, with pleating and 
an embroidered flounce, are handsome enough 
to wear with polonaises, or with the long trav- 
eling cloaks, Ulsters, and other steamer wraps. 
They cost from $9 to $12. Summer balmorals of 
seersucker ginghams and of striped woolens cost 
from $1 to $38. Those for $1 are plain striped 
calico; the others have bias pleated flounces. 
Rough-surfaced Algerine, sold for 50 cents a 
yard, is used for basques and over-skirts to wear 
with black velvet sleeves and lower skirts of vel- 
vet. The stuff is raw silk with linen warp, awd 
irregular knotted threads of silk similar to the 
designs so fashionable in Knickerbocker woolen 
goods. The best designs are clouded brown 
shades upon écru or white; there are also irreg- 
ular plaids of black or navy blue on white. 


MOUNTAIN SUITS. 


Blue flannel suits trimmed with military braid 
are made for mountain excursions, the Wilder- 
ness, and for yachting. ‘They are fashioned in 
simple shapes, and are as light as wool dresses 
can be made, since all flounces are dispensed 
with, though the long upper skirt is retained. 
The waist is box-pleated, and worn with a belt. 
The deep round over-skirt has two or three rows 
of black military braid upon it. The lower skirt 
is similarly trimmed, or perhaps has one scant 
flounce. Dark navy blue flannel is chosen, and 
the trimming may be either black or white braid. 
For yachting dresses white braid is most used, 








and a sailor collar is added, with anchors braided 
in the corners, Price $28 or $30. 

For the country there are also broad-brimmed 
straw flats—such as are sold for 25 cents at the 
fancy stores—covered with knife pleatings and 
ruches of green or blue tarlatan, surmounted on 
the crown with clusters of lilies-of-the-valley or 
other small white flowers. Those for brunettes 
have black gauze or tarlatan pleatings, with a 
cluster of red poppies or of carnations*in the 
centre of the crown. They are worn tied down 
over the ears. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; Madame Bernnemm; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co,; and ArNoLp, Consta- 
BLE, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Accorp1nG to a London correspondent of the 
Liverpool Pust,a marked change seems to have 
taken place in the domestic life and habits of 
the male members of Queen VicToria’s family, 
and their almost complete retirement from fash- 
ionable circles is much spoken of. The Duke 
of Edinburgh has become a very domestic per- 
son, who, as GOETHE puts it, “delights to dwell 
unnoticed with his children and his wife.”” The 
Prince of Wales seems to have given up the life 
of fashion, and it is hard to induce him to be 
present at out-door sports, except a few to 
which every body goes. He almost neglects 
the ‘Row,’ and he rarely “‘ honors”’ receptions 
by his presence. At present he is studying the 
h re of India, but he had gone into some- 
thing like retirement before a visit to India was 
thought of. There is reason to believe that the 
change in his mode of life is due to other causes 
than this special one. The Princess too goes 
out less than she did. As for Prince ArTuUR, 
he is always at his work; and the Princesses 
HeLena and Louise are like the fashionable 
women in the play who never went any where 
and saw nobody. * 

—Tell us not that old age obscures the intel- 
lectual powers. PrTrarcH, who died at sey- 
enty, was found sitting in his library leaning 
over an open book as if he were reading, but in 
reality dead ; some of METAstTasi0’s best things 
were written at eighty-four; GoLpon died at 
eighty-seven, and wrote after he was eighty; 

ORDSWORTH lived to eighty, with unfailing 
— power; GOETHE, down to the day of his 

eath, at eighty-three, labored on with almost 
outhful zeal and with an unabated devotion to 
iterature ; IsocraTes wrote his Panathenaicum 
in his ninety-fourth year, and lived until ninety- 
nine; Tir1an’s pencil dropped from his hand 
when he was stricken by the plague, at nearly 
one hundred years of age; MicHaEL ANGELO 
went on splendidly until ninety; Leonarpo pa 
Vincl, one of the fullest and greatest artists of 
any age, died at his easel with undiminished 
faculties at seventy-five; TInToRETTO worked 
until eighty, Peruerno until seventy-eight, Ru- 
BENS until seventy, TENIERS until eighty-four, 
and CLaupE until eighty-two. 

—It may be interesting to lady artists to learn 
that the picture of Miss Devinz, of Edinburgh, 
illustrative of a poem by Ep@ar ALLAN Pog, 
which was exhibited in the Scottish Academy 
Exhibition of Lady Artists, in London, has been 
sold for $700 to an English collector. 

—Miss Anna Dickrnson has finally determined 
to adopt the stage professionally. In a recent 
conversation with the Rev. Ropert CoLiyeEr at 
Chicago she detailed her plans, and told him that 
she should leave Chicago in two weeks to go to 
San Francisco to make her début there under a 
well-known manager. She returned from the 
South some time ago with enfeebled health, 
canceled her remaining lecture engagements, 
and began to study for the stage. The first 
character she is to assume has not yet been an- 
nounced. She goes to the far West to begin an 
actress’s life, under the advice of numerous 
friends, who believe that she will succeed best 
by earning her laurels there first, rather than 
run the gauntlet of New York critics. 

—Names do signify. A a of this city 
is named WatTer R. T. Jonzs, the middle ini- 
tials standing for RestrorED Twice. His par- 
ents first had a son called WALTER, who died. 
Another boy was born to them, and christened 
WALTER REsTorED. He died, and a third male 
child was born, and received the name he now 
bears, WALTER RESTORED TWICE JONES. 

—“ Burleigh” writes to the Boston Journal 
that Commodore VANDERBILT “has a box at 
Grimore’s Hippodrome. He is found in his 

lace every night, and will be until the freshness 

s rubbed off. Mr. W1Lson, with a Boston friend, 

went to the one the other night, and 
GILMORE ushered them into the Commodore’s 
box. During a pause in the music the old Rail- 
road King said to the Boston man, ‘Just look 
at this affair! Isn’t it delicious? Just look at 
this huge building, and see the people—see the 
crowd! You couldn’t do this in Boston.’ ‘No,’ 
said the Bostonian, ‘but we can furnish you with 
brains to do it with,’ pointing to Gr-MorE. Van- 
DERBILT saw the point, and laughed heartily.” 

—In the number of Notes and Queries for June 
5 we find the following curious epitaph, inscribed 
on a tombstone in Conway church, Wales: 

Here lyeth y* body 
of Nich* Hookes of 


was y® 41° child 
of his Father W™ 
Hookes : by Alice 
his wife and y* Father 
of 27 children who 
dyed y* 20” day of March 
1637, 


N.B.—This stone rev- 

ived in y* year 1720 

att y* charge of John 
Hookes 


and since by Tho* 
Bradney & W. Archer Esq* 

—Miss Mary Dv Bors, M.D., has been admit- 
ted to full membership in the Albany County 
Medical Society. They have been debating the 
matter for several years, and now have done it. 

—Mrs. Mary GoopaL., of Groton, Connecti- 
cut, aged one hundred and one, has just been to 
the funeral of her Genghis, Mrs. Puese Bun- 
NELL, who was snatched away at the immature 
figures of eighty-five. 

—Mlle. TIETJENS’s engagement with Mr. StRa- 
Koscu is from October 4 to April 4, for concerts, 
oratorios, and opera, but it is at present uncer- 
tain whether she will appear in opera. She will 
be accompanied by her niece, Miss AveusTa 








Krvuis, and Mr. Mapieson, director of Her 
Majesty’s Opera. A concert company will be 
brought by Mr. StRaKoscu. Mlle. TieTsEns is 
to receive $500 a night, gold, for each concert 
or oratorio, and half the receipts over $2000. 
opera is done, higher rates are to be paid. 

—Mr. Harnss, of Biddeford, Maine, has a ring 
once owned by Mrs. Mapison, and presented by 
her to President Prerce, who willed it to the 
present owner. The ring is a heavy gold one, 
with blood-stone setting, under which is a little 
braid of hair from the heads of WasHineron and 
JACKSON. 

—General SHERIDAN’s recent marriage has 
brought out several piquant anecdotes of him. 
One is told by the ine. WILLIAM M. Baker, 
who says: ‘The papers say that General Suur- 
IDAN is to be married to-day. Perhaps so; but 
Iam not so certain of it, remembering an in- 
cident that happened when I was for a few 
days, if not upon his staff, assuredly within his 
circle.. A young lady, it seems, was quite de- 
sirous that the brilliant sabreur, who was so- 
journing under the same roof, should take a 
walk with her. He declined doing so upon the 
plea of threatening weather. A little while aft- 
erward the lady detected him in the act of steal- 
ing out of the front-door alone. Upon charging 
him with the inconsistency of his conduct, he 
replied, ‘Yes, miss, yes. The weather is too 
bad for two of us, but I thought it might be 
good enough for one.’ ”’ 

—The late Ester Dicxkrtyson, of Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, bequeathed to that town $60,000, 
to be applied principally to founding and main- 
taining a free high school and free public library, 
to be situated on her homestead. 

—General BuTLeR and Attorney Witson, of 
Washington, were not poorly paid for their 
services as counsel for the claimants of the Far- 
RAGUT prize-money. The United States District 
Court at Washington awarded the sum of 
$900,000 as the prize-money, of which $75,000 
were deducted for the counsel as their fee. 

—The most complete specimen of the living 
English hibliomaniac is a Mr. Crossiey, of Man- 
chester, who has a library of 50,000 books, and 
actually knows what is in them. He has the 
only complete set of all the e@litions of De For, 
and sundry other and earlier writings. The Brit- 
ish Museum and other great public libraries are 
watching for his death. Mr. Cross.ey will an- 
swer any question about any book or pamphlet 
ever published in England, give its date, tell any 
thing special in it, and all without touching a 
volume. He is eighty; he was a personal friend 
of CHARLES Lams and other literary men of past 
generations; and yet, with the exception of a few 
excellent papers contributed to the Retrospective 
Review in 1820, he has written nothing, and when 
he dies a great bibliographer will perish. 

—The elder Dumas is the text for many an 
amusing tale of inadvertence which is rising up 
in respect of money matters. The following is 
the latest: He was at the railway station, just 
starting to rejoin his yacht at Marseilles. Sev- 
eral friends had accompanied him to say good- 
by. Suddenly he was informed that he had 150 
kilograms excess of luggage—a mere bagatelle 
when it is remembered that on foreign lines 
nearly all luggage is charged for. ‘Ho! ho!” 
cried Dumas; “ how many kilograms are allow- 
éd?’ “Thirty for each person,”’ was the reply. 
Silently he made a mental calculation, and then, 
in a tone of triumph, bade his secretary take 
places for five. ‘‘In that way,’’ he explained, 
**we shall have no excess.” 

—The Princess Cotonna, née San THEODORA, 
who was recently married in Rome, has eight 
rows of necklaces of solitaire diamonds, Be- 
sides these, there are diamond ornaments with- 
out number coming from the two great houses 
which this marriage unites. 

—Mr. Jerrerson Davis is to have something 
done for him by the people of Marshall, Texas, 
who have organized a ‘‘ Davis Homestead Asso- 
ciation,” for the purpose of buying for him a 
home in any part of Texas he may prefer, and so 
furnish him and his family with a competency 
during the rest of his life. 

—The Princess Louise seems a devoted stu- 
dent of art. Several busts modeled by her have 
been exhibited at various times; but she has 
discovered for herself how necessary thorough 
training is, and has been a diligent worker in 
the Art School at South Kensington daily for 
some months. A little statuette modeled by 
her of Epwarp the Black Prince, and cast in 
bronze, has been sent for exhibition to the Roy- 
al Scottish Academy. 

—An exceedingly interesting person has just 
died at Utica, Mr. AveDIS PALANJEE MarpDIRo- 
SIAN, a native of India, and at the time of his 
death a member of the Junior Class of Hamilton 
College. His history presents an exceedingly 
heroic phase of human character. About twelve 
years ago he became a convert to Christianity, 
and resolved to seek a land of religious freedom. 
He traveled on foot to the Mediterranean coast, 
where he earned money enough to pay for a 
pawn tg my n, and with a bag of ship biscuit 
embarked for America. He landed in this city 
with the knowledge of but a few words of En- 
glish, worked his way to Illinois, where he ob- 
tained a situation on a farm, fitted himself for 
Knox College, and began a systematic course of 
training for missionary work in his native land. 
Subsequently he entered Hamilton College, 
where, in spite of his defective speech, his at- 
tainments were very conspicuous. The fatigue 
of travel during a recent visit to his country, 
and hard study during the winter past, induced 
disease which ended in his recent death at the 
home of a friend in Utica. 

—The friendship that existed between General 
BRECKINRIDGE and HoracE GREELEY during 
the latter years of Mr. GREELEY’s life was very 
deep. On one occasion, speaking to the Hon. 
Heister CiyMerR of his obligations to Mr. 
GREELEY, General BRECKINRIDGE said: ‘ After 
the late unfortunate war between the Northern 
and Southern sections of the United States, you 
know I was compelled to flee for my safety. 
While in Paris, cheerless, friendless, homeless, 
and without a country, I received a letter from 
Horace GREELEY. It was filled with the most 
tender expressions of regard and sympathy, and 
urged me to return to my home. ‘Come back,’ 
he wrote; ‘go heat own beloved Kentucky, 
aid in restoring the shattered fortunes of the 
South and your country, and I will be responsi- 
ble for your safety, and assure your immunity 
from molestation or arrest.’ Now I submit to 
you, Mr. CiymEr, could I have done otherwise 
than call upon Horace Greerey, or shall I ever 
cease to respect and cherish him 
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bur fancy-work articles on this and the following page are especially 
designed for children who wish to make little presents for their 
friends and playmates. All of these articles are easily made, and will 
serve to educate the juvenile taste and skill. 


Embroidered Sachet, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus sachet of leather canvas is ornamented with embroidery, which 
consists of single cross and Smyrna stitches . 
of blue and black filling silk. The sachet 
is lined with blue cashmere, and bound 
all around with narrow blue silk rib- 
bon. To make it cut of canvas 
and cashmere lining one piece 
each ten inches and seven- 
eighths square, and work 
the cross stitches with 
blue and the Smyrna 
stitches with black fill- 
ing silk, as shown by 
Fig. 2, which gives a sec- 
tion of the design in full size. 
Furnish the canvas with the 
lining, bind it all around with 
silk ribbon, and pleat the sachet as 
shown by Fig. 1. To close it set a 


a small boat is simulated. 














Fig. 1.—Emsromperep Moucuoir Case. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 461.] 


button and a loop on two corners op- * 
posite each other, and sew blue silk rib- 
bons on the remaining two corners. 


Embroidered Yarn Bag 
Figs. 1 and 2. : 
Tus bag is worked on silver jardi- 


Fig. 1.—EmBromperepD 
wae, ie EMBROIDERED YARN Bac. 
ig. 2.} [See Fig. 2, Page 461.] 
For pattern see Sup- y 
plement, No. XIL, 
Fig. 61. 
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Fig, 1.:—Emproierepv Basket ror WorsTED, ETC. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 461.] 


niére canvas with fawn-colored zephyr 
worsted in five shades, and with black 
and green filling silk. The lining is of - An 
green silk, and the upper edge is R mF) a\ és 6 a 
finished with chenille of the same ‘i . . y OZ y f Pape) \ \\\\ NY hy 
cdlor. ‘To make the bag cut of ‘ : . Ss 
canvas four pieces from Fig. 61, : 
Supplement, and work the 
embroidery with brown 
worsted, as shown by Fig. 
2, page 461; underneath 
the lightest shade of the 
worsted fasten a thread 
of black silk with single 
stitches of green filling 
silk. Furnish the canvas 
with lining, which is cut 
from Fig. 61, Supplement, 
but half an inch longer 
than the pattern on the 
under edge, and gather the 
latter closely. Finish the 
upper edge with chenille, 
and join the separate parts 
from each : to *,asshown 
by. Fig..1. Through the 
pieces of canvas, and 








AWA 
Fig. 2.—Srectiox \ oF TorteTTe 
Cusuion, Fie. 1. Fou. Size. 

























Fig. 1.—Emprorperrp Work-Bac. 
“ “ 
Fig. 1.—Worx-Bac.—[See Fig. 2, Page 461.] [See Fig. 2, Page 461. ] 


For pattern see Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 59 and 60. 


Fig. 1.—Emprorperep Work-Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 


throngh the holes in the balls of yarn which are 
placed in the bag, run narrow green silk ribbons, 
and fasten the ends as shown by the illustration. 
Loops of similar ribbon trim the centre of the bag. 


a quar- 
ter sec- 
tion of the 

design in full 
size. Finish the 
embroidery on the 
outer edge with but- 

ton-hole stitch scallops, 
sew it on the case, and 
edge the latter with ‘box- 
pleated ruches of pink sat- 
in ribbon. Bows of similar 
ribbon trim the corners. 


Embroid- 
ered Basket 
for Worsted, 
etc., 
and®. 
Tus basket is made 
of silver jardiniére can- 
vas, ornamented with 
point Russe stitching of 
black and pink filling 
silk, and lined with pink 
silk. To make the bas- 
ket cut of silver canvas 
two pieces each six inch- 
es long and an inch and 





Work-Bag, Figs. 1 
and 2. 
Tuts work-bag is made 
of gray linen, and is em- 


Fig. 2.—Desiex ror Emprorwery oF 
Worx-Basxet, Fie. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Drsicx ror EmBrorperY 
oF Sacuet, Fie. 1. 


three-quarters wide, and fasten the ends of both parts together, so that 
Work the embroidery as shown by Fig. 2, 
page 461, which gives a section iu full size, with black and pink filling 
silk in point Russe, and set in the lining. Cover the seam of the lining 

with pink chenille sewed on with single stitches of pink silk. 
y to fasten the balls of worsted into the basket, 
run narrow pink silk ribbon through the holes 
of the canvas on the ends and at the sides of 
the basket, and through the holes in the balls, 
and tie the ends in small bows. 


Embroidered Knitting Case, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts case is made of silver jardiniére can- 
vas, and is ornamented in point 
Russe with blue, black, and light 
and dark brown filling silk. To 
make the case cut of canvas and 
blue lustring lining five whole 
pieces as shown by Fig. 2, page 
461, and embroider them. The 
light stitches are worked with blue 
and the dark stitches with black 
split filling silk, and the single 
stitches of the border are worked 
with light and dark brown filling 
silk. After finishing the embroid- 
ery, line the pieces of canvas, and 
sew them together with long over- 
hand stitches of black filling silk, 


In order 


Fig. 1.—Emsrorprrep Kyittine Case. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 461.] 


excepting two sides, however, which are left 
open to receive the knitting. 
the ends of the case through which the knit- 
ting-needles are passed are trimmed with a 
ruche of narrow box-pleated blue 
silk ribbon, and similar ribbon is 
sewed on for the handles. A but- 
ton and loop serve for closing. 


The holes at 


Embroidered _. 
Mouchoir Case, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


For this case cover two 
pieces of card-board, each 
eight inches and seven 
eighths square, with white 
matelassé, and line them 
with silk on which a layer 
of perfumed wadding has 
first been basted. On the 
corners of these pieces sew 
buttons and loops for clos- 
ing the case. Trim the 
upper part of the case with 
pink reps gathered in puffs 


and with embroidery which is worked on a piece of 
Panama canvas eight inches square with pink filling 
silk. Work the embroidery partly in Smyrna and part: 
ly in piqué stitch, and in point Russe with split silk and 
with coarse silk as shown by Fig. 2, page 461, which gives 





Fig. 2.—Desien ror Emprorrery or 
Gaxrpen Basket, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Corner oF 
Borper For Tipies, Cover- 
LETS, ETC. 


side of the front and back of 


bag, hal an inch from the outer 


edge, and work the cross seam, 


single cross stitches, and the chain 


stitch edge with blue saddler’s s 


Furnish the embroidered parts with 
the lining, join them with the souf- 
flet according to the corresponding 


figures, t 


along the « 


ed with tw 
40. Begin 


sl. (slip sti 


on the next 





Fig. 2.—Srét10n 
or Work-Baa, 
Fie. 1, Pace 460. 


crochet), 1 





Fig. 2.—Sxction or Em- 
BROIDERY OF YARN Bac, 
Fie. 1, Pace 460. 





Desien For VEI 





TERE ANS 


- 


down the flap 


ted line, and 
furnish it with 
a hook, and set 
an eye on the 
front of the 
bag. Forthe 


handles fasten Fig. 2.—SEcTION OF 2d round.—1 sc. on the upper 

er 2 .—1 se. pper 

blue silk cords rome es eg > two veins of the middle one of 

and tassels on = > the next 3 sc. in the preceding 

the sides. round, 14 ch., the first 3 of 

which count as first de., three 

Crochet Corners of Page om times alternately 1 de. on the 
es, ’ “9 


Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tues corners of borders are work- 


shown by Fig. 1 from the corner fig- Brit a Cuate- 
ure with a foundation of 8 ch. (chain be gee Baa, 
stitch), close these in a ring with 1 Fig. 1.—Fuin 
Ist round.— * 3 sc. (single crochet) 

let of 8 ch., going back on these, and pass- 
ing over the next st., work 1 sc., 1 sde. 
(short double crochet), 3 dc. (double 


three times from * ; finally, 1 sl. 
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broidered with blue silk. To make 
it cut of double gray linen one whole 
piece from Fig. 59, Supplement, and 
one piece from the under edge to the 
Straight line only; and for the souf- 
flet cut one piece from Fig. 60. 
Transfer the design for the border, 
a section of which is given in full 
size by Fig. 2, on this page, to the 
pieces of linen designed for the out- 


only 4 ch, instead of 10, + 1 se. on 
the middle st. of the p. at the point 
of the next leaflet, 7 ch., 1 tc. (tre- 
ble crochet) on the middle st. in the 
next hollow between two leaflets, at 
the same time fastening the middle 
st. to the opposite p. in working off 
the second vein of this tc., observ- 
ing the illustration, 7 ch., and re- 
| i peat once from +; then 1 sc. on 
aimini the middle st. of the p. on the point 
of the next leaflet, 4 ch. Continue 
the round in the manner before de- 
scribed. On the inner side crochet ; } 
after the dc. which Fig. 2.—( ROCHET CorNER OF 
is worked on the BORDER For Tipres, Cover- 
wheel nearest the LETS, ETO. 

corner figure 4 ch. 

instead of 10, 1 sc, on the middle st. of the p. on the 
point of the next leaflet, 4 ch., and continue the 
round as described previously. 2d round.—Always 
alternately 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., and pass over 1 st. Widen or narrow 
on the corners as may be required, so that the work 
neither throws pleats nor draws. 

Begin the berder Fig. 2 from the corner figure 
with a foundation of 8 ch., 
which are closed in a ring with 
1 sl., and then work as follows : 
lst round.—Four times alter- 
nately 3 sc. on the 8 foundation 
st. closed in a ring, 3 p. and 
1 sl. on the last of the 3 se. 
worked previously; finally, 1 
sl. on the first sc. in this round. 


ee estes 
LS 
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2. 
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the Fig. 1.—CHATELAINE 


Bac.—({See Fig. 2.]} 
For pattern and design 


see Sapp lee 
No, VIL, Fig. 33. 


the 


ilk. 


um 


lot- 


upper two veins of the middle 
of the next 3 sc., Ll ch., 


‘i ’ then 1 sl. on the third of the 
NECKLET OF EMBROIDERED 3 ch. counting as first de. in 


J moe we 2 
Brack Vetvet Rimzon. this round. In the 3d round 


For pattern at 1see of the corner figure, in con- 
Sepp Vey nection with the latter, work 
the middle two rounds of the 
border on both sides of the cor- 
ner figure, which consist of leaflets, and are 
worked, going back and forth, as follows: 
14 ch., the first 3 of which count as first 
de. of the 3d round in the corner figure, 
going back on the last 10 of these 14 
ch., and passing over 1 st., work _. : 
for one leaflet of the*border 1 Fig. 2.—Srction oF 
se., 1 sde., 4 de., 1 sde., 1 sc., Work-Bask ET, 
1 sl., then alwaysalternate- F 16. 1, Pace 460. 
ly 16 ch., going back on 
the last 10 of these work one leaflet like that 


isted crochet cotton, No. _. 2—§ 
the corner of the border Fig-.2.—Secrion or 


tch), and then work the Size. a WA 


Vegvivs 


2 foundation st. (stitch), one leaf- 
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SS PaaS 

we a 
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sde., “1 sc., and repeat 


aS 4 mg 
te 


on the first sc. in this 
round. 2d round. 
—* 2 sc. on the 
next 2 sc. in 


the preced- just described until the requisite length to 
ing round, the next cor- 

2 sc. on, ner figure has 

the free been obtained. 

veins of 


Having finished this 
round, work, going 
back and in connection 
with it, the 2d round as 
follows: 9 ch., going back 
on these work one leaflet, pass- 
ing over the next st. and working 
1 se., 1 sde., 4 de., 1 sde., 1. sc., 
then 1 sl. on the sl. of the opposite 
leaflet in the preceding round, always al- 
ternately 6 sc. on the next free 6 ch. of 
the preceding round, one leaflet like that 
described previously, then 1 sl. on the last 
one of the 6 sc. worked previously. _Hav- 
ing worked the last leaflet of this round, Fig, 2.—Dersien or Em- 
work 2 se. on the 5th and 4th of the first BrorperY ror WorsTEep 
14 ch., and then continue the 3d round of Basket, Fie 1, Pace 460. 


the first 2 of 
the 8 ch. in the 
next leaflet, twice 
alternately | p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 5 ch. 

and 1 sc. on the first of 
these), 3 sc. on the next 3 
st., then 1 p., 1 sc. on the st. 
on which the third of the last 3 

sc. was worked, 2.sc. on the next 
2 st., twice alternately 1 p., 3 sc. on 
the next 3 st.; repeat three times 
from *; finally, 2 sl. on the first 2 
sc. inthis round. In connection with 
this work toward one side the middle 
round of the border, consisting of 





Fig. 2.—Section or Movcnorr Case, Fic. 1, Pace 460. 


wheels, as follows: 5 ch., fastening the middle ch. to the 
middle st. of the next two picots opposite each other on 
two leaflets, as shown by the illustration ; to do this drop 
the st. from the needle, insert the needle in the corre- 
sponding st., and draw the dropped st. through; * one 
wheel of 14 ch., 1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the 6th 
of the 14 ch., three times alternately 3 ch., 1 ste. on 
the same st. on which 1 ste. has already been crocheted, 
then 2 ch., 1 sl. on the first one of the 14 ch. worked for 
the wheel, 2 ch., 1 stc. on the st. on which several stc. 
have already been crocheted, three times alternately 3 ch., 
1 stc. on the same st. on which the preceding stc. have 
been worked (in doing this, however, catch the lower 
veins of the st.), 2 ch., 1 sl. on the 11th of the 14 ch. ; 
repeat from * until thewequired length has been reached. 
For the round of wheels on the other side fasten the work- 
ing thread to the corner figure at the respective point, 
observing the illustration, and then work this round as 
described previously in the length required. Edge the 
border on both sides with two rounds as follows: Ist 
round,—Always alternately 1 dc. on the middle one of 
the 3 ch. between the middle 2 ste. on one side of the Design ror Rues, Sora®?ittows, etc.—Cross Stitch EmBrorweEry,. 
round of wheels, 10 ch. Having worked in this manner Description of Symbols: @ Black; @ Blue; © 1st (darkest), © 2d (lightest), 

Lts.—Darnep Toe. to the corner figure, work after the de. on the last wheel Fawn; ! Maize; * 1st (darkest), 2 2d, & 3d (lightest), Red; ® Green, 
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the corner figure, working three times alternate- 
ly 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following st. in the 
2d round of the corner figure; for the next cor- 
ner of the figure work 5 ch., 1 de. on the same 
st. on which the last dc. was worked, + six times 
alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following 
st.; for the next corner work 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
same st. on which the last dc. was worked, repeat 
once from +, then three times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second following st. For the border 
on tae other side crochet the middle two rounds 
as previously described, omitting the first 3 ch., 
nowever, which forzned the first dc. of the 3d 
round in the corner figure. After working both 
rounds finish the corner figure, working three 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st., and for the fourth corner 5 ch., 1 de. 
on the same st. on which the last dc. was worked, 
twice alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second fol- 
lowing st., then 1 ch., 1 sl. on the third one of 
the 3 ch. counting as first dc. in this round. 
Fasten the thread and cut it off. On each side 
of the middle two rounds of the border work one 
round as follows: 1 ‘sc. on the middle st. of the 
next 5 ch. in the corner of a corner figure, on one 
row of leaflets, then always alternately 6 ch., 1 
sc. on the point of the next leaflet. Edge the 
corner figure and the border in connection with 
one more round as follows: Always alternately 
1 de. on the next st., 1 ch., and pass over 1 st. 
On the corners care should be taken that the 
work neither throws pleats nor draws. 











HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
Author of “ Lost for Love,” “ A Strange World,” “To 


the Bitter End,” “‘ Lady Audiey's Secret,” “ The 
Lovels of Arden,” “‘ Aurora Floyd,” etc. 





CHAPTER XXV.—( Continued. ) 


Tuey have turned into the little lane that 
leads to Bridge End House. Every thing has 
the same dull and dusty look. The gray sky 
darkens with declining.day. Putney Church 
clock strikes eight with adismal clang. Nature 
wears no smile of welcome. The slate-colored 
river frowns. The study blind is down. The 
cabman rings three times before the door is 

ned. 

At last the parlor-maid appears, capless and 
slatternly. She comes slowly to the gate, opens 
it, and begins with a languid air to assist in car- 
rying in the luggage. She brightens a little at 
sight of the ducks and the hamper. 

**Ts Mr. Westray at home?” asks Editha, very 
sure that he is not, since he has not appeared to 


her. 

**At home, mum? Oh no, mum. Didn't 
you get his letter ?” 

** What letter ?” 

“Telling you that he was going away, mum.” 

**Going away—where? Has he gone away ?” 

“Yes, mum. He went off to France yester- 
day afternoon quite suddent. He wrote you a 
letter, mum, astin’ you to stay with your par 
while he was away, and he told cook and me not 
to expect you for the next three weeks. But I’m 
ey Selina must have posted the letter too 

te.” 

**T had no letter,” replies Editha, bearing up 
against this blow with a heroic effort. How cru- 
el, how heartless of him to leave her thus! What 
temptation that fame or gain can hold out should 
weigh against the anguish she feels at this deser- 
tion? He has left her—heedless of her fears— 
left her to enter scenes of danger, left her per- 
haps to die. 

“Lor, mum, how white you do look!” says 
Mary Ann, the parlor-maid, who is not without 
compassionate feeling even for that natural ene- 
my, a mistress, ‘* Master said he shouldn't be 
away much above three weeks, and the change 
would do him good. He was looking ill and 
tired, cook and me noticed. But of course, be- 
ing out so late of evenings would make a differ- 
ence,” 

“*He was out often?” falters Editha, hardly 
knowing what she says. Oh, bitter agony of 
disappointed hope, she feels as if life could nev- 
er seem fair again. 

** Well, yes, ’um. Pretty well every evening. 
It was dull and lonesome, you see, for him at 
home. Houses by the river is lonesome, except 
in the spring, when the laylocks and laburniums 
is in blow.” 

Happily there is baby to be thought of. His 
fractiousness increases when he discovers that 
no preparations have been made for his recep- 
tion, that the mattresses have to be dragged out 
of his cot and aired at a hastily lighted fire, and 
that his nursery smells unpleasantly of mottled 


Cook 

has gone to pass the evening with her 
relations. The two young women bustle about, 
and get tea and a rasher for Mrs. Westray, and 
light the lamp in the study. 

Here Editha takes her lonely meal, when baby 
has been cared for and made comfortable. The 
room is just as Herman left it, and speaks to her 
of him: books piled on the floor, the chairs, 
the table; papers scattered every where. His 

his tobacco-jars on table and mantel-shelf. 
~was a time when he was less disorderly. 
These careless habits tell of a weary mind. 

Hardest of all does it seem to have missed his 
farewell letter. Posted too late for yesterday's 
mail, it will only reach Lochwithian to-morrow 
morning, and can not return to Falham until 
Monday. All the blank desolate Sunday must 
intervene before she can have his letter, and 
know his reasons for breaking a promjse that 
should have been held sacred. He assured her, 
when he laughed at her fears, that he had no idea 
of accepting the Day Star's offer, and in the face 


of that assurance—which to her seemed a prom- 





ise—he is gone. She sends for an evening pa- 
per, and tries to make out how things are going 
on at the seat of war. ‘* Our special co nd- 
ent” writes of deadly strife and desolated vil- 
lages in the coolest and airiest manner; but his 
letter seems all confusion somehow to Editha. 
Krupp guns, skirmishes here, sorties there, the 
prospect of an engagement before long; French 
generals; princes of Hohenzollern and Hapsburg 
behaving in the noblest and most gentleman-like 
manner, and the general public being annihilated 
upon scientific principles. Shells, shrapnel, and 
explosives of all kinds flying about in every di- 
rection, even on one’s paper as one writes, the 
correspondent insinuates. ‘To-morrow, and Her- 
man will have reached that horrid scene, and the 
Krupp guns and grape and shrapnel will be fly- 
ing about his sacred head. 

Editha would give any thing to see some one 
who has seen him lately—one of his friends, who 
could tell her, in the absence of his letter, what 
urged his sudden departure. There is Mrs. 
Brandreth, for instance; she would be sure to 
know. 

‘*T will call upon her after church to-morrow,” 
decides Editha. She has never before had her 
carriage out on a Sunday, but on this occasion 
she orders her brougham for three o'clock. She 
has a feeling that Mrs. Brandreth is a person she 
can only visit in’state. 

It is not quite pleasant to her to call upon 
Myra, for though she has never acknowledged 
the fact even to herself, there is a faint dislike 
or distrust of that accomplished woman in her 
mind. But she can not call upon her husband’s 
bachelor friends—those happy-go-lucky artists or 
literary men in Thistle Grove or South Kensing- 
ton—and she is very anxious to see some one 
who has seen Herman just before his departure ; 
so she vanquishes that undefined feeling of reluct- 
ance, and drives to Kensington Gore. 

She has been careful to put on her most be- 
coming dress, her prettiest bonnet. Her gloves 
are fresh; every detail of her toilette perfect. 
There is nothing of the forsaken Ariadne about 


er. 

This happens to be her first visit to the house 
in Kensington Gore. She has been asked often, 
but to Sunday dinnersand Sunday musical even- 
ings—symposia she disapproves. ~ 

Mrs. Brandreth is at home; indeed she rare- 
ly stirs outside her door on Sunday after ten- 
o'clock matins at a ritualistic temple in the neigh- 
borhood, ‘‘A day upon which small tradesmen 
drive their families about in tax-carts is a time 
for decent people to stay in-doors,” she remarks, 
when any one suggests a Sabbath airing. 

Mrs. Westray is taken up to the drawing-room 
—a room that has a cheerful glow winter or sum- 
mer. The curtains and chair covers are of a 
rich amber, the carpet deep brown shaded to pale 
yellow. These amber tones set off the ebony 
furniture, the majolica vases and plateaus of deep- 
est blue, the water-colored landscapes on the 
warm dove-colored walls, 

Mrs. Brandreth is seated in the small inner 
room, among ferns and flowers which give a de- 
licious coolness to the atmosphere. She is not 
alone. Lord Earlswood lolls upon one of the 
amber satin chairs, turning the leaves of the Con- 
noisseur languidly, as if he were looking vainly 
for some article within the limits of his capacity. 
He spends the greater part of his Sundays in at- 
tendance upon Myra. He has very little to say 
to her, and has no appearance of enjoying him- 
self; but he comes and he stays, and she finds 
that it is impossible to enjoy a Sunday without 
this infliction. 

Mrs. Brandreth receives Editha rapturously. 
Lord Earlswood abandons the Connoisseur, and 
shakes hands languidly, with a gentleman-like 
melancholy, as a man too deeply afflicted by the 
burden of life to assume the mockery of smiles. 

**My dear Mrs. Westray, how good of you!” 
cries Myra. ‘*What a pleasant surprise! I 
thought you were to be in Wales for the next six 
weeks. Your husband told me so.” 

Editha explains the tardily posted letter. 

** And you came home and found him gone!” 
exclaims Myra. ‘* What a disappointment!” 

‘* London so empty too,” interjects Lord Earls- 
wood; “positively disgusting. Met seven men 
between Pall Mall and Whitehall yesterday—I 
counted ’em—and four of them looked like gov- 
ernment clerks.” 

“It was a disappointment,” replies Editha, 
gently, nay, almost cheerfully. She has not come 
here to wear the willow. ‘“‘ But if the change 
does Herman good I must not complain. There 
is no danger, I suppose ?” she adds, anxiously, 
looking at his lordship as the higher authority. 

**Oh dear, no, I think not,” says Lord Earls- 
wood. ‘* Newspaper correspondents never get 
shot—not in Europe, you know. In China they 
shoot all kinds of fellows—diplomatic, civil, any 
thing you like, But I fancy these German beg- 
gars will respect the press. Wouldn't like to see 
themselves cut up in the Radical papers—papers 
that write about the Millennium, and universal 
peace, and the lion lying down with the what’s- 
its-name, and that kind of thing.” 

Editha takes what comfort she can from this 
speech, and turns to Myra. She has a great 
opinion of that lady’s worldly wisdom, and though 
she has not been able to like her, respects her in- 
dustry and cleverness. 

** Did you see Herman shortly before he left?” 
she asks. 

“He dined here last Sunday; but he had not 
then decided on accepting the Day Star people’s 
offer, though I know it tempted him.” 

** And he left on Friday. He must have de- 
cided very quickly at last.” 

“*A fellow told me that the Day Star doubled 
their terms,” says Lord Earlswood, ‘‘ and West- 
ray couldn’t withstand the filthy Incre.” 

Editha blushes painfully. That expensive 
housekeeping is alone to blame for his need of 
money. 





**T do not think money had much to do with 
Mr. Westray’s decision,” says Myra. ‘‘I believe 
he wanted change of scene and occupation. He 
was tired and bored. I never saw him looking 
so ill. Iwas one among his friends who advised 
him to dccept the newspaper people’s offer. Any 
thing was better than to see him grinding on at 
the same mill forever.” 

This stabs Editha to the heart. She grows a 
little paler than before, but gives no other token 
of her wound. Lord Earlswood rises and fidgets 
about the front drawing-room, only divided from 
the inner temple by amber curtains, He is seen 
through the draperied archway roaming listless- 
ly, looking at the pictures, opening the show- 
books, generally at a loss what to do with him- 
self. 


** Did you hear how long he was to be away ?” 
Editha asks. 

- ** Not definitely. 
idea as to time. 
or of months.” 

“Tf it is a question of months, I shall go to 
him,” says Editha. 

** My dear Mrs. Westray, impossible! A man 
moving about here and there, at the seat of war 
—how could he be burdened with a wife? Ican 
quite understand your anxiety, but you will see 
that in such a position he must be unfettered.” 

**Yes, I suppose so,” Editha answers, sadly. 
**T must be patient. Good-by, Mrs. Brandreth. 
I thought you would be able to tell me more, 
perhaps. But I shall get Herman’s letter to- 
morrow.” 

**You are not going to run away directly ? 
You must stay and dine with me. I have some 
charming people coming—an Italian poet and 
his wife—quite in a friendly way. Lord Earls- 
wood will stay, perhaps, and Mr. Tollemy may 
drop in, but no one else... Do stop.” 

**You are very kind; but I am too anxious. 
I shall be happier at home with baby.” 

Myr averts her face lest Mrs. Westray should 
see the scorn that curls her lip at this remark. 
Of all things weak in woman Mrs, Brandreth 
most despises baby-worship. 

**You won’t be persuaded? I’m so sorry. 
And you will go home and drink tea all the 
evening, and cry over baby, instead of making 
yourself happy here, as you might if you chose. 
That is the great difference between men and 
women. Women nurse their troubles and make 
much of them; men thrust their worries out-of- 
doors, and keep them there until they're strong 
enough to climb in at the window.” 

Mrs. Westray is not to be persuaded, and de- 
parts, feeling very little happier for her visit to 
Kensington Gore. 

**Poor thing,” murmurs Myra, languidly, as 
Lord Earlswood comes prowling through the cur- 
tained archway, like a mentally exhausted wild 
beast, ‘‘ how miserable she is!’ 

If other people’s misfortunes, in a general way, 
are not without a flavor of sweetness to poor hu- 
manity, what wicked rapture must this woman 
feel as she gloats over the agony of that soul 
whose happiness she has envied, whose innocence 
and purity she has hated for two slow joyless 
years—slow, though they have been as a tri- 
umphal procession te the temple of fame; joy- 
less, though they have been filled to overflowing 
with what the world calls pleasure! 

‘*Yes, she does seem cut up,” replies Lord 
Earlswood, with a meditative air. ‘‘ Rather un- 
kind of Westray to go off like that.” 

**T dare say he was thoroughly tired of his 
home, or he wouldn’t have gone.” 

‘*Tired of his home, and with such a pretty 
wife! I thought it was a love-match.” 

**Love-matches are bad wear when a man 
marries a fool.” * 

**Is she a fool, do you think? I fancied she 
had a sensible look. I can’t say I’ve ever heard 
her say any thing clever. She doesn’t burst into 
puns, and she isn’t satirical, you know. But I 
should have. given her credit for good sense. 
Looks as if she‘tould make a pudding or sew on 
a button—good style too. Well, I'll go and look 
in at Tattersall’s, and then go and dress for din- 
ner. I hope these Italian people talk English ?” 

‘* Admirably.” 

** Jolly clever of them, isn’t it? I never could 
manage modern languages. I suppose it's from 
being overdosed with the classics when I was a 


I don’t suppose he had any 
It might be a question of weeks 


** And yet I seldom hear you indulge in Greek 
or Latin,” remarks Myra, smiling. 

*“*No; nothing so caddish as a fellow quoting 
Plato or Cicero. Only fit for a newspaper man 
or an Irish member. Au plaisir.” 

And with this fragment of a modern language 
Lord Earlswood departs, to loaf at the great 
horse-mart for the next hour or so, to smoke a 
cigar or two, drink a soda-and-brandy or two, 
yawn over the sporting weeklies, and at eight 
o’clock re-appear in Mrs. Brandreth’s drawing- 
room, faultlessly arrayed in evening dress of Pu- 
ritan simplicity—no studs, no chain, no trinket 
—black and white, like a mourning letter. 

Relieved of his lordship’s unenlivening pres- 
ence, Mrs. Brandreth paces the larger drawing- 
room thoughtfully. Her eyes shine with a wicked 
light. Her rival’s misery is very sweet—the wine 
of life—sweet almost as that cup which the same 
rival snatched from her lips. 

“+ Revenge is almost as good as love,” she tells 
herself. 

She knows a good deal more about Herman 
than she has chosen to tell Herman’s wife. She 
knows that he has left England because his af- 
fairs are in confusion, because he is in desper- 
ate need of money, and that let him do his utter- 
most it will go hard with him to stave off ruin. 
She knows that the pretty house by the river is a 
perilous abode just now, and she means to make 
it more perilous if she can. Hatred so deep as 
hers is not to be satisfied by the temporary sev- 
erance of husband and wife. She would see 
them parted forever. And far away in the dim 











future, beyond their parting, Hope beckons 
boldly. ; 

“*He has found out his mistake long ago,” 
she tells herself. ‘‘ He comes to me for counsel ; 
he comes to me for amusement. ‘That pretty 
piece of simplicity wearies him. He loved me 
first—loved me when his heart was young and 
fresh and ardent. He will love me last.” 

A Venetian mirror, framed in Sévres biscuit, 
stands before the open window in the full bright 
sunshine. She catches sight of her face in the 
glass. Oh, cruel lines which passion and art 
have wrought there !—art being with her a kind 
of spurious passion. She is no longer young. 

**But I am famous and I am rich,” she tells 
herself. ‘* People say I am handsome still; and 
in spite of those lines I am not thirty—not too 
old to be loved again, not too old to be happy.” 

“Mr. Lyndhurst,” announces the servant; and 
if the spirit of evil had been ushered into that 
amber drawing-room his arrival could not have 
seemed to Myra more appropriate. 

They shake hands with a cordial air—always 
on the best possible terms, knowing each other so 
thoroughly, and respecting in each other the 
a modern development of the principle of 
evil. 

“* Where have you been hiding yourself all this 
time? And how well you are looking!” ex- 
claims Myra, in a breath, 

**T have been in Wales.” 

**Indeed! What part of Wales?” 

** Within an hour’s drive of Lochwithian Pri- 
ory. Mrs. Westray’s father has been very civil, 
and I have enjoyed the sweets of domesticity un- 
der his respectable roof.” 

**You are a most extraordinary man.” 

** Extraordinary because I go out of the beaten 
tracks in search of happiness! I have trodden 
the dusty high-roads in the morning of life, and 
have had enough of the dust and bustle and sun- 
shine. Afternoon has come, and I prefer the 
shade of silent woods. I did not think it was 
in my nature to be as happy as I have been at 
ep va 

** What a pity there should be any impediment 
to your happiness assuming a permanent form! 
These glimpses of Paradise must be trying to a 
man of your temperament,” says Myra, with a 
sneer. ‘What do you think of Mr. Westray 
having run away from domestic felicity ?” 

*“T heard of it last night at the Agora. Have 
you any idea as to his reasons for leaving En- 
gland ?” 

‘*T believe he owes more money than he finds 
it quite convenient to pay, and has some idea of 
arranging matters with his creditors more easily 
from a distance. He said something to me 
about having raised money by a bill of sale on 
his furniture; but he seemed to apprehend no 
immediate danger from that.” 

Hamilton Lyndhurst smiles, a slow compla- 
cent smile. 

**Yes, I know something about that bill of 
sale,” he says. 

** You don’t mean that you—” 

‘*T know the people who hold it. A bad lot, 
rather. Foolish fellow, Westray, to put him- 
self in the power of that kind of vermin. But 
your geniuses will hazard ruin in the future to 
escape trouble in the present. I think our friend 
Westray has pretty nearly drained his resources, 
He has had money in advance from his publish- 
er, know. Rather bad for poor Mrs. Westray 
if the bill of sale should be acted upon while he 
is away.” * 

*“You mean that it would make her home- 
less ?” 

** Precisely.” 

**She would go back to her father.” 

**Do you think so? Now I believe she is 
just the woman whose pride would prevent her 
doing that. Those high-principled, strong-mind- 
ed women have the pride of Lucifer. No, she 
has married for love, and will stand true to her 
colors through good or ill; or else—” 

**Or else what?” asks Myra, as he pauses 
meditatively. 

**Lose her head, and accept the first haven 
that offers.” 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorREsPONDENT. ] 


John Ruskin redivivus.—A Royal Marriage. —The 
» Risks of a Cardinal.—Another tern Potentate.— 
A Peculiar Institution. 

FTER fifteen years of discontinuance of 
criticism, John Ruskin has once again giv- 

en to the world his Notes on the Royal Academy— 
a publication which was once wont to. be the ter- 
ror of those whom the popular breath had blown 
higher than they deserved. It is published, ac- 
cording to the author's last commercial fancy, in 
the most inconvenient way possible, at a cottage 
at Orpington, in Kent; but he has given in so 
far to the prevailing custom as to employ a Lon- 
don agent.* He does not, of course, go through 
the Academy Exhibition, but selects a few types 
of each class, under the heading (fanciful again) 
of Theology, History, Biography, etc., for praise 
or censure. Mr. Millais, as you may remember, 
was once his idol ; but when a man has married 
one’s own wife, one doesn’t like him so much in 
a general way ; and, besides, Millais is spoiled 
by the golden shower from the picture dealers. 
Upon his ‘‘ Deserted Garden” Mr. Ruskin has 
these few sentences of Saxon English: ‘‘ Here 
you have what was once the done and sinew of a 
great painter, ground and carded down into 
black-podded broom twigs. ‘That is what has 
come to pass upon him; that Azs finding on his 
‘*ruinous walk” over the diabolic Tom Tidler’s 


* The “ best teas” Mr. Ruskin now sells at an estab- 
lishment of his own in mage nergy small protest 
against adulteration, I believe. And if I pass that way 
I shall certainly buy a pound, 
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ground of Manchester and Salford. Threshed 
under the Mammon flail into threads and dust 
and shoddy fodder for fools; making manifest 
yet, with what ragged remnant of painter's life is 
in him, the results of mechanical English labor 
on English land. Not here the garden of the 
sluggard, green with rank weeds ; not here the 
garden of the Deserted Village, overgrown with 
ungathered balm ; not here the noble secrecy of 
a virgin country, where the falcon floats and the 
wild goat plays; but here the withering pleas- 
ance of a fullen race, who have sold their hearths 
for money, and their glory for a morsel of bread.” 

Of Miss Thompson’s picture (most people spell 
her name with a p, and she does so herself, I be- 
lieve ; so Mr. Ruskin spells it Thomson) the great 
art critic has unexpected praise. ‘‘I never ap- 
proached a picture,” he says, ‘“‘ with more in- 
iquitous prejudices against it than I did in this 
case; partly because I have. always said no 
woman could paint, and secondly, because I 
thought what the public made such a fuss about 
must be good for nothing. But it is Amazon’s 
work, this; no doubt of it......and profoundly 
interesting......1 make my tardy genuflection on 
the trampled corn* before this Pallas of Pall 
Mall, and murmur my poor words of warning to 
her, that she remember in her day of triumph 
how it came to pass that Atalanta was stayed 
and Camilla slain.” 

As an instance of the wealth and extravagance 
of the age, which do not come under the lash 
of Mr. Ruskin, since they occur not among the 
manufacturers of Manchester, but among the 
aristocracy (which he likes better), I may men- 
tion that among the goods and chattels of the 
late Earl of Yarborough, by no means one of the 
richest of peers, appears an item of 10,000 cigars. 
They were sold the other day for enormous prices, 
many boxes averaging two shillings per cigar ; 
which is certainly dear when you are taking a 
quantity. It is only Baron Rothschild who is 
credited with giving so much for his “* smoke ;” 
his figure is said to be half a crown a cigar— 
which, let us hope, is at least a large one. 

If it be true that a marriage has been “‘ar- 
ranged” between our Princess Beatrice and Prince 
Louis of Battenberg (a place and person I never 
heard of), now a sub-lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
and not yet twenty-one, I don’t believe there will 
ever be such cigars in that household. Nor is it 
likely (even if, being a sailor, he should know how 
to drive) that that young prince will be a mem- 
ber of the Four-in-hand Club. What wealth is 
spent in London on that one article of horseflesh ! 
The club met on Wednesday last for the first time 
this season in Hyde Park, ‘‘ the drive” for a mile 
being packed with carriages three deep to see 
them ; there were six-and-twenty ‘‘ drags,” led 
off by the Duke of Beaufort, president of the 
club, with the Prince of Wales on the box seat 
beside him. 

We hear of ‘‘ acrimonious,” ‘‘ irritating,” and 
even ‘“‘dangerous” letters passing between di- 
plomatists, but they are nothing, it seems, as 
compared with the character of some of our 
home correspondence. There is a special de- 
partment of the General Post-office to which all 
suspicious-looking missives are consigned before 
being forwarded to their respective addresses ; 
and quite right too. I see from the last report 
that some correspondents forward boxes of ve- 
suvians (cigar lights), others bundles of red her- 
rings, bottles of hair-oil, and packets of soot! 
The ‘riddle of the painful earth” becomes more 
and more inscrutable when one is forced to ac- 
knowledge the existence of people of this sort. 
I would make them all wear red socks, not only 
that they might thus be distinguished as ‘‘ dan- 
gerous,” but for another reason: red socks, it 
seems, are poisonous. Mr. Hart-Dyke, the con- 
servative ‘* whip” in our House of Commons, has 
nearly died through wearing them. The dye 
called ‘‘coralline” is said to be used in the man- 
ufacture of this fashionable color, and it poisons 
the blood. ‘* Any one who has any respect for 
his ‘ poor feet,’” says the Lancet, ‘‘ will certainly 
avoid red socks.” In that case, when the Pope 
makes a man a cardinal, it is not such a good 
thing as is supposed ; it is only another way of 
getting rid of him. The red hat is added, I 
suppose, to make the matter quite certain. 

It is the fashion when persons have republican 
notions to call them envious of their betters ; 
but I, for my part, am not envious of the Prince 
of Wales to-day, who has to entertain the Sultan 
of Zanzibar on Ascot race-course. The Shah 
was a visitor very difficult to deal with ; but this 
gentleman, I should think, has not even the gloss 
of civilization, and there will be no need to scratch 
him to show the Tartar. There was a great 
doubt as to whether the honor of a royal salute 
should be paid him, but this has been decided in 
his favor, so that wherever he goes the tympa- 
num of his ears will be tried by twenty-one guns. 
Great things are expected by sanguine people 
from the visit of this barbaric chief to Europe: 
the sight of Ascot races, it is hoped, will stimu- 
late him to embrace Christianity and abolish the 
slave-trade. But when we contemplate the very 
small improvement that results from our own 
countrymen *‘ going abroad” and ‘‘ seeing the 
world,” in the way of the enlargement of their 
minds, why should we expect this majestic ne- 
gro driver to be any the better for it? Dr. Kirk 
attends him as interpreter—besides a painter and 
four cooks—but the court are on the look-out for 
a second gentleman knowing the Zanzibar dia- 
lect (no negro melodist need apply). It is a 
great opportunity, but comes so seldom, as your 
countryman observed of eclipses, his profession 
being to black glasses at those interesting epochs. 

It is a year ago, I believe, since our good peo- 
ple were somewhat outraged by some material 
philosopher—I believe it was Sir Henry Thomp- 
son—offering to ‘* back” a hospital ward full of 
patients attended by doctors against a hospital 


* The picture rep a British regiment at Quatre 
Bras in a field of rye. 














ward attended by clergymen, in order to disprove 
the efficacy of prayer. ‘This challenge has been 
taken up by the sect known as ‘‘the Peculiar 
People,” who are always being had up in the 
police courts for not calling in medical advice to 
their sick. They have taken a house in Tower 
Street, and opened it for the reception of those for 
whom doctors can avowedly do nothing, and have 
thus entitled it: ‘‘ House of Faith ; for the recep- 
tion of such sick as are considered hopeless” (the 
‘*]y” is omitted in their Peculiar method of spell- 
ing), ‘‘ incurable, to be healed by the prayer of 
faith.” After which follow texts in support of 
their views. R. Kemsuz, of London. 








GENTLEMEN’S CRAVATS. 


URING the last years of the Restoration a 

clever Frenchman wrote a treatise upon the 

art of wearing the cravat. In less than five years 
the work went through a dozen editions, 

The first edition bore this motto: ‘* L’art de 
mettre sa cravate est @ l'homme du monde ce que 
Vart de donner un diner est & homme d'état.” 
(The art of putting on his cravat is to the man 
of society what the art of giving a dinner is to 
the statesman.) The publisher of the book, how- 
ever, thinking this motto too modest for a work 
whose great success was, of course, due to the im- 
portance of the subject, borrowed for succeeding 
editions this phrase of Buffon: ‘‘ La cravate, 
c'est Thomme.” (The cravat, it is the man.) 

The ancients did not have the cravat. This 
important feature of a gentleman’s toilette, this 
strip of stuff which costs him more trial and 
trouble, more primping and patience, than all the 
rest of his vestment, was an invention of the 
Croats. They were first worn at the French 
court by some officers just home from Germany. 
They became the sensation of the court and the 
salon. Statesmen, courtiers, councilmen, beauty, 
wisdom, and wit were at a discount before these 
men of the cravat. Nothing short of a whole 
battalion in cravats could satisfy the furor. Men 
dreamed of nothing but cravats; women adored 
only the men who wore them, The battalion 
bore the name of Royal Cravat. Louis the Four- 
teenth was the first French monarch to adopt it. 
It was of poppy-red satin, tied at the throat, with 
long ends fringed with lace, and held in place by 
a jewel; then followed others of scarlet, orange, 
sky blue—brilliant and tropical. 

The generals of the republic, not satisfied with 
one cravat, wore two superposed—a white one 
under a black one—the edges of the former ex- 
tending beyond those of the latter. Only a few 
years ago fashionable New Yorkers wore vests 
upon the same principle. 

Under the Restoration the collar became the 
rival of the cravat, and was adopted by the op- 
position. It may have been a bloodless battle, 
but deadly and bitter, as between a husband and 
wife. ‘The collar party at first seemed destined 
to win by its superior advantages. It rose high 
and higher, until it threatened to overtop the 

It was made in velvet, in black or blue 
morocco, and even in Russia leather in natural 
or artificial colors. The cravat party, not to be 
outdone in importance, imitated the stiffness of 
the collar, and with the aid of sticks and stays 
and frame-work of whalebones, produced cravats 
that in effect were perfectly overwhelming. It 
was a war prosecuted upon the live or die princi- 
ple—one of those lofty and sublime fights which 
have contributed so much to elevating men above 
the fancies and foibles of fashion. A fundamen- 
tal principle was at stake, and with the formida- 
ble weapons of collars and cravats they endured 
to the bitter end. As party passion subsided, 
collars and cravats subsided also; and for the 
last forty years the cravatter’s art has made rapid 
progress toward a more quiet and simple style. 

In the days of Grecian glory the Athenian was 
recognized as a man of taste by the manner in 
which he draped his mantle. Perhaps in two 
thousand years from now, when our sun has set, 
and Americans will only have the past glory of 
their land for heritage, some costume historian 
will measure the standard of tastd among the 
** old Americans” (only think of it!) by the neck- 
tie, and with reason. ‘‘Show me the dresses a 
woman has worn, and I will write you her char- 
acter,” wrote aman. ‘‘ Show me a man’s neck- 
ties, and I will do the same for him,” writes a 
woman. ‘There is no part of a man’s dress so es- 
sentially characteristic as his cravat. His boots 
and hat, coat, vest, and pantaloons, take their 
character largely from their makers, and there 
is but one way of putting them on. But the 
cravat, the loppy, helpless, inoffensive, and in- 
nocent cravat, drives scores of men to despair. 
‘There are hundreds to-day who could settle an 
international difficulty, shine in diplomacy, glit- 
ter in victory, but who could not tie a cravat 
well if a kingdom were at stake. 

A man of taste and character never buys a 
made-up cravat—one of those insipid nothings 
that dot a show-case in so many bows—nor one 
of those huge things that are only worn to cover 
a dirty or ragged shirt front. He buys the real 
unconverted orthodox cravat, and then ties it as 
best he can. This sort of cravat puts his mettle 
to the test, and develops the resources of his capa- 
bilities. If he is never known to lose his temper 
over it, throw it down in wrath and despair, and 
at last fling himself on his knees by the side of 
his wife, with a ‘*[ wish, my dear, you'd be just 
good enough to tie this cravat”—I say if he es- 
capes all that, he is a man who may safely count 
on immortality of some sort. He is a little ex- 

traordinary, to say the least. I once knew a 
young man who said he managed the cravat dif- 
ficulty on purely natural and chronological prin- 
ciples. He chose neck-ties in rainbow colors, 
and the seven hues gave him a different cravat 
for each day in the week. He argued that as 
he took nature for his guide, he must certainly be 
exercising good taste. Like many another sim- 








pleton who has believed himself capable of being 
guided by nature, he was as ridiculous in the 
neck-tie line as was Louis the Fourteenth. The 
young artist who was advised to copy nature in 
his picture-making, and replied that “ nature al- 


hig put him out,” uttered a great truth. There 
is but one road to Nature, and that is the way 
of Art. 


The cravat divides itself into three branches of 
fitness—the fancy cravat, the black, and the white 
cravat. ‘The first can only be worn in the morn- 
ing, with costumes especially designed for home, 
for the chase, for riding, or for travel. It is 
never in good taste for the promenade, the salon, 
or ball. ‘The black neck-tie is the only one for 
the two former occasions, and for the latter white 
is alone de yout. The fancy cravat may be worn 
with a fancy vest in making morning visits, but 
unless a man has the consciousness within him- 
self that he is equal to dominating two such pro- 
nounced elements of toilette, he had better nev- 
er carry them beyond the stronghold of his own 
threshold. ‘The white cravat admits of orna- 
mentation similar to the shirt front. Both may 
be rendered elegant by needle-work embroidery 
so fine and delicate as to be almost impercepti- 
ble—a suggestion of exquisiteness rather than a 
pronounced fact. Save his monogram or fac- 
simile signature in the corner of his mouchoir, 
the cravat ends and the shirt front are the only 
parts of a gentleman’s toilette that will admit of 
embellishment, and upon these he must concen- 
trate the extreme fineness and delicacy of his 
taste. They are to his dress what laces are to 
a lady’s toilette—an index of taste, culture, and 
wealth. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Pe the exhibitions which were opened 
to the public at Boston in connection with 
the Bunker Hill Centennial was the valuable 
collection of relics, under the charge of the La- 
dies’ Centennial Commission, at the “Old Man- 
sion,” in Beacon Street. These relics—the ex- 
hibition of which is to be continued for the 
benefit of the Centennial Fund—have been lent 
to the committee in charge, who use great care 
in protecting them from injury. A receipt has 
been given for each article, and the more valu- 
able are placed under glass. The various rooms 
throughout the building are fitted up with an- 
cient furniture. In the kitchen and dining- 
room, during the week of the Bunker Hill cele- 
bration, some forty or fifty young ladies in the 
costume of 1775 served strawberries and ice- 
cream to visitors. The eatables were the only 
modern things in sight, the plain gowns of dark 
stuff, white aprons, neckerchiefs, and white ruf- 
fled caps making an an but very pleasing 
picture. It would be difficult to give any de- 
tailed or connected account of this wonderful 
collection of relics, but we mention a few of 
special interest. In the clothing department 
may be seen the wedding dress of Rebecca, 
daughter of Roger Sherman, the wedding fan 
of Mrs. Hancock, the baby cap worn by John 
and John Quincy Adams, and a pair of high- 
heeled shoes once belonging to Lady Washing- 
ton. Other curious relics are the writing-desk 
upon which the Declaration of Independence 
was signed; a carved mahogany bedstead made 
for Lafayette; a silver sugar basket made by 
Paul Revere; a sampler worked by Mrs. John 
Hancock; a curious powder-horn made by Dan- 
iel Lucas, which did service in the French and 
Indien war, in the Revolution, and in the war 
of 1812; the candlesticks used by General Wash- 
ington at Newport; _—- kept by Timothy 
Nichols at the siege of Quebec, in 1759; letters 
from Washington and other noted men of Revo- 
lutionary times. There is shown a ring which 
Warren wore when death overtook him on the 
slope of Bunker Hill, his trusty sword, and a 
prayer-book taken from his garments after 
death. A singular curiosity is a little case con- 
taining bread, which was made in England and 
brought to this country in 1630, and which has 
been ever since carefully preserved by the an- 
cestors of Lewis Pearce, a resident of Dorches- 
ter. The collection of portraits is most inter- 
esting, representing the noted personages of 
olden times as put upon the canvas by such 
artists as Copley and Stuart. 





The recent examinations of candidates for the 
Normal College in this city resulted in the ad- 
mission of 681 out of the 805 applicants. Can- 
didates for admission to the college are required 
to receive an average standing of seventy per 
cent. in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic 
through square root, algebra through simple 
equation, geography, grammar, and United States 
history. Of those received, 135-btained an av- 
erage of ninety per cent. or over, and twenty- 
five an average of ninety-five or over. 


Westerners are turning the tables upon the 
grasshoppers, and eating them, and they find 
them really palatable. A Missouri paper gives 
an account of a locust feast. Soup was first 
served, and was supposed to taste like chicken 
soup; it was pronounced “good.”” Then came 
batter-cakes, through which locusts were well 
mixed. The cakes—disappeared quickly! Baked 
locusts were then tried—plain hoppers, without 
condiment of any kind—and were pronounced 
an excellent dish. The dessert was @ la John 
the Baptist—baked locusts and honey. . Eating 
locusts is no new thing, for ancient historians 
speak of their frequent use in Eastern countries. 





The Commencement exercises of Cornell Uni- 
versity occurred on June 17, and in connection 
with them the opening of the Sage College for 
Women made the occasion one of unusual inter- 
est. A great crowd had assembled on the col- 
lege green, where a stage had been erected, but 
in consequence of the threatening weather the 
exercises were held in the Sage Chapel. After 
the opening prayer, Mr. Henry W. Sage, founder 
of the — gave some statements in regard 
to the building and its purpose, and formally 
sie non it as a free gift to Cornell University. 

resident White, in behalf of the university, re- 
ceived the donation, with a pledge to afford to 
young women as good facilities for thorough 
education as to young men. Addresses then 
followed from Chancellor Pruyn, Superintend- 
ent Gilmore, George William Curtis, Erastus 


Brooks, Samuel B. Woolworth, and President 
Gilman, of Hopkins University. Sage College 
will be ready for occupancy next fall, at the 
opening of the university year. Four youn 
ladies were in the graduating class of Cornel 
University this year, one of whom appeared on 
the stage at Commencement, and delivered an 
acceptable and highly commended oration. The 
lady students have uniformly been treated with 
| soon peste and deference by the gentlemen, and 
ave pursued their studies in a most satisfactory 
manner. A college building devoted to the ex- 
clusive use of women will give a great impulse 
to the educational movement which admits 
them to all the privileges of the university. 





Great injury is often done to that delicate or- 
gan, the ear, by attempting to remove the wax 
with a hard instrument. It should be remem- 
bered that the wax in its normal condition is a 
provision of nature to guard the entrance of the 
ear from dust, insects, and sudden draughts of 
cold air. When it has served its purpose it be- 
comes dry and scaly, and is pushed outside easily. 
Hard instruments introduced into the ear may 
pierce the drum or excite inflammation, and 
cause deafness or serious injury. 





Rumors have been floating around for some 
time in regard to certain elegant laces which 
formerly belonged to the Empress Eugénie, but 
were smuggled into this country a year or two 
ago. It was known that the laces had reached 
this country, but all efforts to discover them 
were in vain until a short time ago, when they 
were seized in a Washington pawn shop. These 
laces, among which are three white shawls, 
flouncing, collars, and handkerchiefs, are de- 
scribed as of the most exquisite workmanship. 





The total number of volumes in the Mercantile 
Library of this city is 155,120. This number is 
exceeded by only three libraries in this country, 
namely, the Library of Congress, which has 
274,157 volumes ; Boston Public Library, num- 
bering 270,700 volumes ; and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, which has 198,000 volumes. 


Reports from Iceland give a terrible account 
of the destruction wrought by volcanic erup- 
tions. Some weeks ago there was a heavy fall 
of ashes and cinders along the northern coast 
of Norway. They were found to be of volcanic 
origin, and a steamer which was sent from Co- 
penhagen to Reikiavik returned with news of a 
great disaster. The first outbreak began about 
Christmas, since which time eruptions have been 
almost constant in various parts of the island. 
Old extinct voleanoes have opened their craters 
and poured a desolating flood of fire, lava, and’ 
ashes upon the country around. It is reported 
that several hundred persons have perished, and 
not far from ten thousand have lost nearly ail 
their possessions. The world-renowned Geysers 
have dried up since the terrible eruption began, 
and instead of water, these mysterious funnels 
emit immense quantities of hot smoke and ashes, 
which during the night, rising several thousand 
feet into the air, appear like gigantic columns 
of flameless fire, visible for hundreds of miles. 





Williston Seminary, at East Hampton, Massa- 
chusetts, received a valuable gift on its last an- 
niversary occasion. The widow of Samuel Wil- 
liston, the founder of the institution, gave to it 
the Williston homestead of fifteen acres, valued 
at $50,000. The only conditions attached were 
that the new library building be placed upon the 
land, that she be allowed to use the family man- 
sion as her residence, and that after her death it 
shall be occupied as a residence by the principal 
of the seminary. 





Grasshoppers are $1 60 a bushel in Minnesota; 

otato bugs are twenty cents a quart in New 

ersey—caught and killed in both cases, of 
course. Traps have been contrived in Minne- 
sota, run by horse-power, which capture from 
five to twenty bushels of grasshoppers in a day. 
This makes a flourishing line of business, and 
there is a chance that the pest may be extermi- 
nated by the vigorous warfare, 





Charles Sumner gave to Harvard College Li- 
brary during his lifetime more than 250 maps, 
1300 volumes, and 15,000 or 20,000 pamphlets. 
His bequest amounts to about 3750 volumes, in- 
cluding duplicates; and also the library is to 
receive from his estate about $50,000 as a per- 
manent fund for the purchase of works on poli- 
tics and fine arts. he books have now been 
catalogued and arranged in the library. Some 
of them, which are kept under lock and key, are 
exceedingly rare and curious. Bindings costly 
and elaborate; antique volumes with quaint title- 
pages; books once owned by men of note, and 
containing their autographs— Milton, Bunyan, 
Ben Jonson, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Coleridge ; 
curious old books, worn shabby by their orig- 
inal owners centuries ago; and elegantly illumi- 
nated and illustrated volumes. These are some 
of the gems in the collection. 





The music of “‘ Hail, Columbia,” was composed 
in 1789 by Professor Phylo, of Philadelphia, and 
played at Trenton when Washington was en 
route to New York to be inaugurated. The 
tune was originally called the ‘“ President's 
March.”” The words were written ten years 
later, when there was every prospect of a war 
with France, and patriotic feeling pervaded the 
country. Joseph Hopkinson, the author, was 
a native of Philadelphia, and during his life 
filled many literary as well as political offices, 
being a member of the House of Representatives 
and yay of the United States District Court. 
One da r. Fox, a young actor and singer, 
cal.ed on Mr. Hopkinson, and told him that a 
b -nefit had been arranged for him at the theatre, 
"ut he feared it would prove a loss rather than 
a benefit. But Mr. Fox remarked that if he 
could get a patriotic song adapted to the music 
of the “President’s March,’”’ which was then 
very popular, he had no doubt it would draw a 
full house. Mr. Hopkinson wrote one verse 
and chorus, and then submitted them to Mrs. 
Hopkinson, who sang them to a piano eccom- 
paniment, and then the other verses were writ- 
ten. When Mr. Fox heard them he was delight- 
ed. The song was announced to be sung at the 
theatre, the house was crowded, and “* Hail, Co- 
lumbia,”’ was enthusiastically received and re- 
peatedly encored. Night after night it was 
sung at the theatre, and soon became a popular 





national song. 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Drar v’Eré Manrevet.—Bacx.—(See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 34-39. 




















































Fig. 1.—Mantetet ror Erperty Lapy.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 





knotted stitch. 


Chatelaine Bag, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 461. 

Tuts bag is made of black velvet, ornamented with black silk 
braid and jet beads, and lined with lustring. ‘Io make the bag 
cut of velvet and lustring one whole piece from Fig. 33, Supple- 
ment, and one piece from the under edge to the flap; transfer 
the design to the material designed for the front and the flap, 
and run on black silk braid along the outlines. Join the sepa- 
rate design figures with jet beads strung on thread. Furnish the 
front and back ‘of the bag with lustring lining, join them, and 
turn down the flap on the outside. 
outer edge of the bag and the flap. 
the working thread to the left corner of the bag, take up 3 beads 
on the thread, fasten the latter on the outer edge after an interval 
of one-eighth of an inch, pass the needle back through the last 
bead, * take up 2 beads on the thread,-fasten the latter after an 


interval of an eighth 
ofan inch, carry. the 
needle back through 
the last bead, and 
fepeat from *. The 
under edge of the 
bag is finished with 
tassels of black sad- 
dier’s silk, which are 
wound with black 
jet beads. A but- 
ton and loop serve 
for closing. For the 
belt cut of velvet, 
lustring, and stiff 
lace one piece twen- 
ty-seven inches long 
and an inch and a 
quarter wide, and 


‘ for the bands which 
> connect the bag with 


the belt cut two 


< pieces, each seven- 


eighths of an inch 
wide and five inches 
and a quarter long ; 
transfer the design, 
of which Fig. 2 gives 
a full-sized section, 
to the velvet, and 
work the embroid- 
ery with braid and 
beads to match the 
bag. 


Necklet of Em- 
broidered Black 
Velvet Ribbon. 
See illustration on 
page 461. 

Tuts necklet is 
made of black yel- 
vet ribbon, and is 
ornamented with 
embroidery, which 
is worked with blue, 
green, brown, and 
yellow silk in satin, 


half-polka, and knotted stitch. For the necklet cut of velvet rib- 
bon an inch wide one piece forty-nine inches and a half long, and 
for the band from which the cross is suspended cut one piece six 
inches long of velvet ribbon an inch and a half wide. For the 
cross cut from Fig. 66, Supplement, one piece of card-board and 
two pieces of black velvet; transfer the design given by Fig. 66 
to the velvet designed for the front, and work the forget-me-nots 
with blue silk in satin stitch, and the stamens with yellow silk in 
Work the leaflets and stems with green and 
brown saddler’s silk in satin and half-polka stitch. Cover the 
card-board with the velvet, fasten the cross to the band, and fast- 
en the latter to the centre of the necklet. 
and the necklet to match the cross. 


Design for Veils. 
Darned Tulle. 
See illustration on 

page 461. 

Tuts design may 
be worked on Brus- 
sels or black silk 
tulle with glazed 
cotton or black silk. 
‘Thelace stitchesand 
wheels are worked 
with white thread 
or fine black silk. 


Design for Rugs, 
Sofa-Pillows, 
etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroid- 
ery. 

See illustration on 
page 461. 

Work the design 
on canvas with 
zephyr worsted in 
the colors given in 
the description of 
symbols, 


Embroidered 
Work-Bag, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations o 

pages 460 and 461. 

Tue bag is made 
of violet silk, and 
the bottom and han- 
dle are of gilt jardi- 
niére canvas, orna- 
mented with violet 
chenille. To make 
the bottom cut of 
canvas one piece 
eight inches square, 
and farnish it with 
cross stitches of vio- 
let silk through the 
middle its whole 
length, and two 
inches wide. Orna- 


A bead border is set on the 
To work this border fasten 
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Fig. 2.—Biackx Drar v’Era Manterer.—Frownt.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Sapplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 34-39. 


Embroider the band 










Fig. 2.—Manteer ror Evperty Lapy.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 
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ment the remainder of the canvas with similar chenille, always 
alternately passing over a row of holes, however, and working the 
next row in point Russe, as shown by Fig. 2, page 461, which 
gives a full-sized section of the design, Cut through the canvas 
along the rows of holes which have been passed oyer to the mid- 
dle of the bottom, fasten the strips thus formed on a piece of 
card-board as shown by Fig. 1, set.on the handle, trimuied with 
chenille as shown by Fig. 2, and cover the seam with raches and 
bows of violet silk ribbon. For the bag cut of silk one piece eight 
inches and seven- 
eighths wide and 
sixteen inches long, 
sew it up on the 
under edge and on 
the ends, furnish it 
with a hem on the 
upper edge, run 
violet silk ribbons 
in the hem, and set 
the bag into the 
bottom as shown 
by Fig. 1. 


Cap of Blonde, 
Ribbon, and 
Flowers. 

Tuis cap is ar- 
ranged of white 
blonde and black 
gros grain ribbon 
on a stiff lace foun- 
dation, and is trim- 


se 





roses 
leaves. 


Hood of Black 
Tulle, Ribbon, 
and Flowers. 
Tuts hood is 
made of plain black 
tulle and black lace, 
arranged on a stiff lace foundation as shown by the illustration. 
The trimming consists of bows of black gros grain ribbon and a 
spray of variegated pinks and mignonettes. 


Cap of Lace and Ribbon. 
Tuts cap is trimmed with loops of pale lavender gros grain 
ribbon on the outer edge of the crown. Besides this, the cap is 
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trimmed with white Malines lace, a strip of embroidery, 
and loops and ends of gray and maroon gros grain ribbon. 


Embroidered Toilette Cushion, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 460. 

Tuts cushion, which measures four inches and seven- 
eighths in diameter and an inch and three-quarters in 
height, is covered with blue satin and with embroidery worked on 
white cloth. Fig. 2 shows the design for the centre in full size; 
the flowers and buds are worked with blue and yellow silk in chain 
and knotted stitch, and the leaves and vines are worked in her- 
ring-bone stitch, The cloth is pinked out all around. ‘The edge 
of the cushion is finished with a bias strip of blue satin two inches 
wide, and with a strip of white cloth ornamented with sprays of 
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Fig. 1.—Watte FLANNri 
Batutixe Surr. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Bartatne Suit ror Grrr 
rrom 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Livew Svtrt. 
For description see 


Supplement. No. X., Figs. 52-58. 


Fies. 1-6.—lLADIES’ BATHING AND LINEN SUTTS. 





forget-me-nots, which are worked as shown by Fig. 2. Both strips 


are set on the cushion in box-pleats, and trimmed with buttons 
as shown by Fig. 1. 


Embroidered Garden Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 460. 

Tuts basket is composed of wicker-work and split black var- 
nished cane bars, and is furnished with handles and ornamented 
with embroidery. Work the border with black and green che- 
nille as»shown by Fig. 2; which gives a full-sized section of the 
design. 

Embroidered 
Work - Basket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

See illustrations 

on page 460. 

Tuts basket is 
made of wicker- 
work and of black 
varnished split 
cane bars. It is 
darned with fine 
pink, blue, and 
white chenille as 
shown by Fig. 2, 
which gives a 
full-sized section 
of the border, and 
is furnished with 
a lining of pink 


silk, 





TO CLEAN 
CARPETS. 
HE carpets 
must be taken 
up and beaten on 
the wrong side 
first, and. after- 
ward very gently 
on the right side, 
and care should be taken not to use sticks with points, or the 
carpets may be injured. After a carpet has been beaten, it should 
not be laid down until the floor is quite dry, or the nails may 
rust and spoil it. If after being beaten the carpet still looks 
dirty, it may be washed and made to look fresh and bright in the 
following manner: Procure a quart of bullock’s gall from the 
butcher's, and mix with it three quarts of soft cold water. Rub 


Cap or Lace anp Rippon. 





Fig. 4.—Biue Frannet Baraine Soir. 
For pattern and description see Shpplement, 
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Fig. 5.—Gray FLANNEL 
Baturne Scit. 
For description see Suppl. 


Fig. 6.—Rep FLANNEL 
Baturtne Svlt. 
For description see Suppl. 
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this into the carpet, either with a clean flannel 
or a soft brush; rinse the lather off with cold 
water, and rub the carpet dry with a soft cloth. 
If there are any very dirty places, wash them 
with gall only. It will be best to speak for the 
gall a day or two before it is wanted, and it ought 
not to cost more than a few cents. 





ELSIE AND THE LADY. 


One of England's proudest daughters, 
Dwelling in a castle tall, 
Mine are many fruitful acres, 
Mine a great ancestral hall. 
Liveried servants throng around me, 
Come and go at my command, 
And their grudging service render 
To the lady of the land. 
But Elsie loves her mistress—a simple little maid— 
And often Elsie’s loving lips upon my hand are laid. 


Elsie brings my robes of velvet, 
Clasping them with tender care, 
And her fingers softly linger, 
Toying with my glittering hair. 
Elsie knows that I am lonely, 
And the service of her hand 
Offers with a gentle pity 
To the lady of the land. 
For Elsie knows the stately brow she binds the gems 


above, 
Unlike her own, will never wear the diadem of love. 


My strong and sturdy gardener 
Loves Elsie as his life, 
And when her mistress leaves the hall 
Will make the child his wife; 
And through my fields and meadows 
They'll wander hand in hand,” 
And hers will be the brightest home 
On all her lady’s land. 
For while the stately hall beyond owns me as mistress 


there, 
A husband who is lover too takes Elsie in his care. 


When Parliament shall close her doors 
To keep the Easter-tide, 
St. George's nave shall throng with guests 
Who wait to greet a bride. 
The day the gardener wins his wife 
A peer will claim the hand, 
A coronet will deck the brow, 
Of the lady of the land. 
When Elsie speaks her tehder vow to him she Joves 


80 dear, 
My married hand will lie in that of England’s proudest 
peer. 
No coronet gilds Elsie’s brow 
Like that that gleams on mine; 
No ermine drapes her little form, 
Or gold or jewels shine. 
No lips speak loving words to me, 
Or stoop to kiss my hand: 
The love is Elsie’s; mine the place 
Of a lady in the land. 
The flattery that fame commands will greet the 
statesman's 


wife, 
The homage paid to wealth and name fill up a 
loveless life. 


Some day the pageant will be o’er, 
And at the close of life, 
When Death shall claim, with stern command, 
Both peer’s and peasant’s wife, 
Elsie may wear a crown of gold 
Shaped by an angel hand, 
And love may warm the lonely heart 
Of the lady of the land. 
All love to her, all wealth to me, has on the earth 
been given; 
A fairer balance will be struck beyond the stars in 
heaven. 





HALVES. 
By JAMES PAYN. 


Avrnor or “A Woman’s Vencranoz,” “ Won—nor 
Woosp,” “ Ar Her Meroy,” “ Waurer’s Woxp,” 
“ Brep ux tus Bong,” Ero., Ero. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A* REVELATION. 


Our little dinner at the rectory, though per- 
fectly satisfactory in its material details, which, 
thanks to my aunt, were always perfect, could 
scarcely be said to be a success in a social point 
of view. It certainly did not bring the two fami- 
lies into closer connection with one another. At 
breakfast next morning my aunt pronounced 
Mrs, Raeburn to be a monstrosity, from which 
term, either in the way of mitigation or explana- 
tion, she was not to be moved an inch. As for 
John, she had read of such young persons in 
books, but had always thought them too hateful 
to have a real existence. While of Mr. Raeburn, 
she could only say in his favor that he was not a 
whit more vulgar than she had expected him tobe. 
She allowed, however, in the men's case, that 
they were the victims of circumstances, ‘‘ When 

arry becomes an attorney, he will doubtless 
grow like the father; and if he had not gone to 
college”—this had always been a strong point 
with my aunt, and indeed it was to her views 
upon the matter that I owed my university ca- 
reer—‘‘he would now be like the son. There 
must be attorneys”—this in answer to a mild 
observation of my uncle's to that effect—‘‘ quite 
true, my dear, though it is much to be regretted ; 
and there must also always be young men who 
are not brought up at Oxford or Cambridge; 
but they have no business in society, and if the 
are found there, ought to be removed—or, at 
events, avoided.” 

So she disposed of the whole family ; and when 
I questioned her about Gertrude, she clashed her 
rings together with a little shriek of despair. 

“My dear boy, don’t speak of her. I couldn't 
help into your hands last evening, be- 
cause I like to see young people happy, and the 
impulse of the moment overpowered me. She is 
charming, modest, beautiful—any thing and ev- 
ery thing you please ; but there is an insuperable 
obstacle to my contemplating her as the future 
Mrs. Sheddon—you must dismiss her from your 
mind, once and for all, Harry.” 

“Why?” 

“*How can you ask me why? She is Mr. 





Raeburn’s cousin, and if you suppose that I will 
ever submit to be connected with that family, 
you don’t know your aunt Eleanor.” 

My uncle’s views respecting our guests were, 
as usual, of a much less decisive kind. Mrs. 
Raeburn was, indeed, he confessed, ‘‘ a gorgon ;” 
“but what does it matter, my dear? there are 
two toll-gates between here and Kirkdale, and 
she will never call.” As for the attorney, though 
the rector had had no intimacy with him for years 
—their business relations in the mean time, how- 
ever, being continuous—he had known him when 
they were lads together, and was not inclined to 
pass any severe judgment on so old an acquaint- 
ance. ‘Whatever he is, he can deserve no worse 
than to have a wife likethat. What a constitu- 
tion she must have to be so strong and tough, 
when every thing must turn acid with her!” His 
good nature saw nothing particularly objection- 
able in John, whom indeed that escapade with 
the preserve-cupboard had, I think, rather en- 
deared to him. ‘‘ He's a pleasant young fellow 
enough, if he wouldn't whistle at table.” 

‘* And what do you think of Miss Floyd ?” 
asked my aunt, whose conversation with me 
upon that subject had occurred before my uncle 
had made his appearance at the breakfast table. 

‘* Well, ‘pon my life,” answered the rector, 
laughing, ‘‘I think what Harry thinks. She 
has money too, you sly dog,” added he, approv- 
ingly; “‘ten thousand pounds of her own, as 
Mark informed me in a most unusual fit of con- 
fidence. I never saw him so communicative as 
he was last night. A strange story that he told 
about himself and his brother Alexander, was it 
not?” 

‘“* Very,” observed my aunt, contemptuously, 
to whom the narrative had doubtless been al- 
ready communicated above stairs ; ‘‘ very strange 
if true; though to believe that your friend the 
attorney ever acted on an affectionate impulse is 
out of my power.” 

In spite of these unfavorable sentiments re- 
specting the Raeburn family, the arrangements 
respecting my residing with them had, of course, 
to be carried out, and I migrated from Stan- 
brook to Kirkdale that very day. 

My reception at the Priory was by no means 
an enthusiastic one. Mrs. Raeburn had, I fan- 
cy, been no better pleased with her visit to the 
rectory than her host and hostess had been to 
see her there, for she never even so much as ask- 
ed after them, while the attorney himself was far 
from cordial. Either from the sense that my 
premium was secure, and that there was no fur- 
ther need to make himself agreeable, or (which 
I think more probable) from the consciousness 
of having somewhat committed himself before 
me the previous evening, his was re- 
served and formal. He wasted no time in hos- 
pitable courtesies, but at once proceeded to in- 
troduce me to my duties, the sphere of which 
was of course his office. This was a spacious 
apartment, built out from the dining-room, and 
furnished with two monstrous desks and one 
nondescript article of furniture with curious legs, 
which served the same purpose, though it more 
resembled a pulpit. I had heard of persons be- 
ing ‘‘ sold up” by the lawyers, and it struck me 
that this might be the rostrum from which their 
goods were knocked down to the public, 

** What is that?” inquired I. 

“Why, a desk, of course; John’s desk. He 
likes it high.” : 

The fact being, as I afterward discovered, that 
it was an old ‘‘ upright grand” piano, long past 
service, which Mrs. Raeburn had caused to as- 
sume this questionable shape to avoid the neces- 
sity of procuring a new desk on my arrival, 
Many a time did John play on it, as though the 
keys had still been there to perform their office, 
choice airs of his own composing. Many a ser- 
mon did he preach from it, in iinitation of the 
Rev. John Merrick, Vicar of Kirkdale ; and many 
a time, in the character of the local auctioneer, 
did he dispose of the title-deeds of his father’s 
clients to an imaginary audience at exceedingly 
low figures. ‘The walls were lined with shelves, 
on which reposed tin boxes, each containing 
some precious parchment, labeled without, Kirk- 
dale Manor Trust, Hawley Estate, Lord Bel- 
combe’s Deeds, etc. 

** Why, you have every body in the county for 
your clients, Mr. Raeburn,” said I. 

‘** Well, pretty near all the good names, Sir. 
There’s your uncle Ralph's, you see. His fa- 
ther, the late rector, did business with my fa- 
ther, and I hope his nephew and my son will 
be equally good friends. Yes, yes, for a mere 
local lawyer, he will have a tolerable practice, I 
flatter myself.” The mention of my uncle’s name 
seemed to have mellowed the attorney. 

**What is that box with West Indies on it ?” 
asked I; ‘‘they are not in the county.” 

** Well, John calls it ‘Hot Pickles,’” replied 
Mr. Raeburn, with a grim smile; ‘“‘ for the fact 
is, it is rather a warm subject. There lie my 
wife’s titles to her West India estates, which are 
no longer in existence. If you want to air 
your legal knowledge in this house, never choose 
the Emancipation Act as your topic. You are 
looking at Miss Floyd’s box, and that reminds 
me that you rather ‘ put out’ my wife last night 
by your marked attention to Gertrude, and the 
poor girl caught it in consequence. Of course 
it was but natural on your part; but in future 
oe must be more careful. Perhaps it will be 

tter to let you know at once that she is en- 
gaged to John.” 

Here was a fiasco! Three hundred guineas 
paid out of my very moderate fortune, and three 
years’ imprisonment before me in the Briary— 
besides the adoption of a profession for which, to 
say the least of it, I had no sort of liking—and 
all for nothing! * If the attorney had taken down 
the large county map that hung over the fire- 
place, and knocked me down with the rollers, I 
could not have been more astonished, nor more 
prostrated, 








“Gertrude is my. ward,” he continued, ‘‘ and 
my veto as to the disposal of her hand while a 
minor would have been absolute; but though 
they were cousins—which Mrs. Raeburn thought 
an objectionable circumstance —I had not the 
heart to refuse the young folks.” 

‘** Then their marriage is to take place immedi- 
ately,” observed I, with as much indifference as 
I could assume. 

** Well, no, there is no hurry ; some time with- 
in the next three years.” 

A gleam of hope illumined my inward gloom. 
Within three years her judgment would have ma- 
tured, and she might change her mind. ‘The 
idea of that lovely and graceful girl, who could 
appreciate true poetry, becoming the wife of John 
Raeburn, was too terrible to contemplate; but 
then, what shocking contrasts matrimony did 
afford! The head of my college, a septuagena- 
rian, had married a girl of seventeen, who had 
been the cynosure of all our eyes in chapel. 

Mr. Raeburn’s disclosure had taken me so ut- 
terly by surprise for the moment that I did not 
question its authenticity. Stunned and cast 
down, I listened with heedless ears to his details 
of my future office work and office hours; but 
when at last he concluded them, and had shown 
me my own apartment, and left me there, and I 
sat down to contemplate my catastrophe at lei- 
sure, some uncertain lights broke in upon me. 

It might, of course, have been the embarrass- 
ment of the topic itself that had caused him to 
avert his eyes from me while speaking of it; to 
play with the ruler; to use a tone of markéd em- 
phasis that contrasted strangely with his nervous 
manner ; but it might also have been that he was 
not speaking the truth—or, at all events, speaking 
something more than thetruth. Icouldnotcredit, 
upon a reviewal of what had passed between Ger- 
trude and myself, that she was actually engaged to 
John Raeburn. No word of love, it is true, had 
been exchanged between us, or had, even on my 
part, been actually expressed; yet she could 
scarcely have been mistaken as to the nature of 
my attentions, and these she had undoubtedly 
encouraged. ‘The thought that she had been 
playing into the attorney’s hands, merely to in- 
sure my becoming his articled clerk, flushed my 
cheek with shame for having entertained it even 
for an iastant, and was dismissed at once and 
forever. No; whatever arts had been used in 
that procedure, she at least was guiltless of them, 
though she might have been the innocent instru- 
ment of others. Perhaps Mr. Raeburn thought 
to pocket: my three hundred guineas, and at the 
same time rid himself of an unwel pupil, by 
this unlooked-for revelation. In that case I 
would show him that I was tenacious of my 
rights, resolute to have my money’s worth, and 
so far evidence a capacity for my new calling. 
I would not be starved out of my present quar- 
ters, though Mrs. Raeburn should diet me on 
home-made wine and periwinkies; and, above 
all, I would seek an early opportunity of hear- 
ing from Miss Floyd's own lips whether her guard- 
ian had told the truth or lies. 

In the drawing-room I found the whole family 
assembled, awaiting the announcement of dinner, 
which was at the Briary a movable feast, varying 
with the seasons; being in summer-time at the 
fashionable hour of seven, in the autumn at six 
and five, and in the winter at three, the object of 
which complicated arrangement was to avoid the 
necessity and consequent expense of dining by 
candle-light. Miss Floyd rose to meet me with 
a quiet smile and the very faintest change of 
color; if her manner was not absolutely cordial, 
it was as much so as, considering the presence in 
which we stood, it could have been expected to 
be; and when I pressed her hand, the pressure 
—and I watched for it as a doctor watches for a 
beat of pulse—was perceptibly returned. It 
might have been but as a sign of welcome, 
though even so I should have been thankful for 
it; but my heart, which had been low and cold, 
leaped up at that touch, like flame from ashes, 
taking it as a more tender token. Her speech 
was gentle as usual, but quite unembarrassed ; 
so that of one of two things I felt convinced— 
either Mrs. Raeburn had not rebuked her for my 
conduct of the firevious evening, in which case 
her husband had told me an untruth, that had 
probably been but one out of many; or if she 
had, that it had had no effect upon her. Of the 
two, I inclined to the latter opinion, for I knew 
that Gertrude had a spirit of her own that would 
resist unjustifiable censure, while the fact of her 
pecuniary independence placed her out of the 
reach of absolute harshness. ‘To her servants, to 
her husband, to every one over whom she could 
exercise supremacy, Mrs. Raeburn’s manner was 
dictatorial; to ber equals, or those she fancied 
to be her equals, it was morose and taciturn; but 
to Gertrude she was always patronizingly civil. 
She did not, indeed, call her ‘‘ Gerty,” as John 
Raeburn did, but she termed her ‘‘ cousin”— 
which, as a matter of fact, she was not—and in 
the morning and at night she applied that gash 
between her chin and nose to Miss Floyd’s cheek 
(like a pike smelling at a water-lily) in motherly 
salutation. 

It devolved on me, of course, to take Mrs. 
Raeburn in to dinner, her husband followed with 
Gertrude, and behind came John, with a min- 
cing gait, in supposed imitation of the ladies, that 
turned the servant-girl in waiting purple with 
suppressed mirth. ‘To my chagrin, I was placed 
by myself at Mrs. Raeburn’s right hand, while 
Gertrude sat opposite with John. This, howev- 
er, I reflected, was no less than what was to be 
expected from Mr. Raeburn’s announcement, 
whether true or not; and certainly my vis-a-vis 
did not conduct themselves, at least to my think- 
ing, as engaged persons. If a single covert 
glance had been exchanged between them; if 
their hands had strayed together for one instant 
below the table-cloth ; if, with a stolid glance at 
his father’s picture on the wall, John had even 
ventured to press her fairy foot with his own—I 








should without doubt have been cognizant of it, 
so strict was my watch upon them; but none of 
these significant events occurred. They seemed 
on intimate terms, indeed, but only such as might 
be looked for in the case of two young people 
living under the same roof, and related—although, 
indeed, but distantly—to one another. Had I 
not already been acquainted with John Raeburn, 
his total freedom from embarrassment would 
have corivinced me that there was “‘ nothing be- 
tween them ;” but that symptom was in his case 
not to be depended upon. He would have been 
just as free and easy in his manners if he had 
been accepted yesterday, or had been refused, or 
if he was going to marry his fair neighbor on the 
morrow. 

Our dinner had one merit—it was not preten- 
tious. ‘There were two small soles, which being 
set before my hostess, I offered to carve, a prop- 
osition which to my great satisfaction she de- 
clined. It equated a mathematical genius to 
divide them into five portions, and yet leave a 
fragment on the dish. ‘There was a boiled scrag- 
end of mutton, which was a dire cause of dis- 
composure to me, since it naturally suggested ca- 
per-sauce; and when I asked for it, there was 
none. ‘*Cook has forgotten it, I’m afraid,” 
said my host, apologetically. ‘‘The cook has 
done nothing of the kind,” was his wife’s stern 
rejoinder, ‘‘ In this house, Mr. Sheddon, though 
T trust you will find of thing good and whole- 
some of its kind, you will find no luxuries. We 
avoid them upon principle. Some people, for in- 
stance, indulge in a profusion of foreign liquors ; 
now, in my opinion, the manufactures of our own 
country should be encouraged, rather than those 
of France or Spain; so, although there is sherry 
for those to whom a vicious custom has render- 
ed it necessary”—here she shot a rebukeful glance 
at the attorney—‘ it is our usual custom to drink 
raisin or ginger wine.” Having had experience 
of the sherry, my own opinion was that the charge 
of foreign manufacture could scarcely be laid 
against it; but, nevertheless, I took Mrs, Rae- 
burn’s hint and a glass of ginger wine. 

Any thing more objectionable I did not re- 
member to have put in my mouth since I had 
been a school-boy ; and I suppose the expression 
of my countenance betrayed the fact, for she add- 
ed, hastily, ‘‘It is a most excellent stomachic.” 

At this, John Raeburn, who was in the act of 
taking a dose of it himself, was seized with an 
irresistible fit of laughter. 

It was necessary, of course, to swallow this ad- 
mirable tonic remedy before its beneficial attri- 
butes could take effect upon the human system. 
In John’s case this preliminary operation had 
not been completed, and for some minutes [ 
thought he would have been choked. 

«It went the wrong way,” observed Mrs. Rae- 
burn, either in explanation of this hideous catas- 
trophe, or as an apology for her wine. 

** If it went the right way,” muttered the at- 
torney, gloomily, ‘‘ it should go into the hog-tub, 
every bottle of it.” 

The observation was a partially just one; but 
‘* By what an atmosphere,” thought I, with in- 
dignation, ‘‘ of vulgarity and meanness is yon an- 
gelic creature surrounded in this house!” 

I felt like some heroic young seatnan to whom 
a ‘‘ cutting out” expedition has been for the first 
time intrusted; and from under the frowning 
battery of Mrs. Raeburn’s guns I swore to my- 
self to rescue the charming Gertrude, to haul 
down her cousin’s colors (if indeed she wore 
them) from the mast, and to substitute in place 
of them my own. I was not so sanguine or so 
venturous as to think of asking her for the pres- 
ent whether I possessed her love; but I was re- 
solved to know that very evening in what position 
she really stood with relation to John Raeburn, 
that I might shape my course accordingly. 

{To BE CONTINUED.] 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. 


OR the Jast dozen years or more the cry has 
gone up from all the great cities, ‘*‘ Teach 
the young men to follow the good old way of 
learning trades, for we are flooded with clerks 
and book-keepers and small tradesmen, and in 
financial crises they are the most helpless class.” 
Western letters, from nearer or more remote 
points, echo the same advice in the call for men 
with skilled hands as well as active brains. If 
there is reason for this suggestion in the case of 
men, how much greater weight does it have in 
relation to women, when we find that the census 
records but five women apprentices, although, 
of course, there are really more than that num- 
ber preparing themselves for some branch of me- 
chanical work. 

Many young men can find places in various 
departments of such labor, where they can learn 
the business by giving only their time, and even 
have some compensation for their work during a 
portion of the time required ; but few young wom- 
en can get training outside of schools, although 
well-directed energy might do something in that 
direction, and it would be a good plan for more 
of them to emalate the young lady, now one of 
the best photographers in New York city, who 
entered the rooms of a well-known artist of that 
profession, on a salary of three dollars a week, to 
learn the business, and meanwhile make herself 
generally useful. 

We have not been able to find any complete 
list of art schools in this country. Most of the 
institutes of technology are open only to men. 
The well-known Cooper Union, of New York 
city, has a special department for women, be- 
sides admitting them to the free evening school 
of science when prepared. This: department is 
divided into three classes of instruction—in free- 
hand drawing, in engraving, and in photography. 

The first class is crowded, and subjected to 
many inconveniences in the location and narrow- 
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ness of its rooms. Admirable teaching is given 
in drawing from cast, from still life, from ana- 
tomical and living studies. This branch of the 
school is full at 130 pupils, and as we understand 
that more than that number have already applied 
for admission next year, others desiring instruc- 
tion will have to turn their attention elsewhere, 
unless larger provisions are made for them in 
this oldest art school of America, Tuition is in 

. this, as in all other departments, free, the cost 
‘of the materials being but the trifling sum of 
ten dollars per year, and borne by the pupil. Stu- 
dents of ordinary ability entering without pre- 
vious training can fit themselves in two years to 
teach elementary drawing. ‘The average wages 
of such teachers in schools is about ten dollars 
per week, Students of superior talent can fit 
themselves in one year. 

So far as we know, pupils from this school de- 
siring to teach have not met with any special 
difficulty in procuring positions, which shows that 
the supply of drawing-teachers does not yet ex- 
ceed the demand. 

The school of engraving is not crowded, and 
more could be accommodated than are now taught. 
This study requires close application and hard 
work for two or three years; but owing to the 
generous arrangements of the school, by which 
business orders are received and executed by the 
pupils for their own advantage, many pupils earn 
about thirty dollars the first, and one hundred 
dollars the second year, which helps to defray 
personal expenses. After receiving full train- 
ing, engravers can earn from twenty dollars to 
thirty dollars per week, working nine or ten 
hours in a day. It is not unhealthy labor, but 
it is, of course, confining. Inasmuch as com- 
paratively few women have turned their atten- 
tion in this direction, the chances are that those 
entering this profession will receive nearly if not 
quite as good pay as men. For wood-engray- 
ing no previous knowledge of drawing is re- 
quired, but for wood-drawing a preliminary 
course is necessary. The photo-engraving proc- 
ess, which is gradually coming into general use, 
affects, it is said, the market for cheap work of 
this kind, but not that of fine work. 

Good pen-and-ink drawings, in which the 
principles of engraving are carried out, are used 
in this process, and those who can execute such 
designs may find a good market. For informa- 
tion on this point application should be made to 
some publishing house which uses this process. 

For those having mechanical taste engraving 
seems to offer an excellent field, and women de- 
siring to enter it who are unable to take advan- 
tage of this school would do well to visit the va- 
rious engraving houses near them, and see if 
they can not be allowed to learn the business on 
the same terms as men. 

The school of photography teaches every 
branch of the business, from the use of the nee- 
essary instruments and chemicals to the most 
artistic finishing work. 

The department of chemistry is likely for a 
while to prove labor thrown away, except for 
such women as are intending to open rooms 
of their own, and who consequently wish to 
know all the business, and for the reason that 
men do not want women in the operating-room, 
and that therefore few or no positions are open. 

The departments offering most general and 
practical advantage to women students are, first, 
a six months’ course, comprising the subjects, 
** optics and light, taking negatives, making pos- 
itives, and posing,” to which some diligent stu- 
dents may add the ‘‘ retouching of negatives,” and 
thereby increase their money value as workers. 

Those proficient in the first-named particulars 
can, it is said, earn from ten dollars to fifteen 
dollars per week, beginners from six dollars to 
ten dollars, and get positions without much dif- 
ficulty in localities where the photograph busi- 
ness is not overdone. 

Those proficient in the retouching of negatives 
average eighteen dollars per week. ‘The second 
and more extended course requires about a year’s 
study of drawing, besides a year or more of spe- 
cial study, and embraces ‘* retouching of posi- 
tives in oil and water colors, in crayons and 

India ink, porcelain painting, taking landscape 
views, enlargements, including solar painting.” 

Those proficient in the first particular often 
receive salaries of from twenty dollars to twenty- 
five dollars per week, but much of this higher 
class of photographic work is done by the piece, 
and is valued in proportion to the talent of the 
artist. 

It would be wise for would-be photographers, 
as far as possible, to take this more complete 
course, as the simpler branches of the art seem 
to be on the wane in popularity, wliile the more 
artistic work is becoming more prominent. But 
as the first course is so short and easily acquired 
—as women have a natural eye for the arrange- 
ments of color and form—and, moreover, as only 
about $500 capital is required to start one in 
the business, it would be well for as many women 
as can take advantage of it to open rooms on 
their own account in small places where there is 
little or no competition. 

In this, as in other business, probably many 
women could learn the art of some well-establish- 
ed artist if they would apply earnestly for the 
chance, and be willing to do disagreeable things 
at first. 

The Lowell Institute, a free drawing-school 
in Boston, which is open to women, is limited to 
this one branch ; but, as all artists and artisans 
know, this is a most important and fundamental 
study, and graduates from this school can go 
about any other drill with ready and trained in- 
telligence. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for Wom- 
en offers a course of instruction varying in time 
from two and a half to four and a balf years, ac- 
cording to the industry of the pupil. The ele- 
mentary course, for which a fee of forty dollars 
is required, includes personal teaching and lec- 








tures in all departments needed to ‘‘ develop a 
knowledge of form, the laws of light and shade, 
color and perspective.” 

To this are added professional classes in ‘* De- 
signing patterns for calicoes, oil-cloths, etc., 
wood-engraving, lithography, drawing and paint- 
ing, and art teaching,” for which an extra charge 
is made. . 

This school is considered to offer pupils unusu- 
ally fine instruction in its various departinents. 
More complete information could be obtained by 
addressing a note or inquiring of the principal, 
at the school building, corner of Filbert Street 
aud Northwest Pennsylvania Square. 

At Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, 
some movement has been made toward the ad- 
dition of some industrial courses to the other 
studies of the curriculum, and to these, as to 
other privileges of this vigorous institution, wom- 
en are admit 








‘ON A SUCCESSFUL PHYSICIAN. 
FROM THE GREEK. 


Wuewn Dr. Magnus chanced to die, 
Departed spirits raised a cry, 

And Pluto, on his sable throne, 

Uttering a deep, unearthly groan, 

Shaking with apprehension dread, 

Cried out, “He’s come to raise the dead!” 








A CONCERT’S CONSEQUENCES. 


a OU may talk as much as you please, 

auntie, but go I must and will. If you 
won't go with me, I'll go alone. Do you suppose 
I shall lose ——’s singing just because there 
isn’t a person who wears pantaloons to escort 
me? Pshaw! I'd rather have you than a dozen 
persons in pantaloons, auntie.” And the speak- 
er smiled her most coaxing smile up into the 
scandalized face opposite. 

‘* But, my dear— Why, it’s quite improper. 
I never did such a thing in my life, and I—” 

** Well, auntie, there must be a first time al- 

ways.” 
** Wait till your uncle is back, and you may 
go any where you please. But don’t insist on 
to-night.” And she glanced down into the noisy 
street, far below their windows, with a look of 
apprehension. 

** But, you see, to-night is the very night. ‘The 
only and last night that sings. Auntie, I’d 
give five years of my life rather than lose it, and 
I sha’n’t be stopped by the difficulty of our going 
alone. There is no difficulty, really,” she hast- 
ened to add. ‘‘ We need not bother with a pri- 
vate carriage, to which we should have to be 
escorted, or else stared at, but we'll just veil our- 
selves closely, and take one of those very unique 
public conveyances you christened ambulances 
the other day. We've only a little distance to 
ride, and that along the principal streets. No- 
body ’ll notice us in the crowd; so say yes, 
auntie—do !” 

‘The elder lady shook her head. 

‘**If it was at home, Margaret, in New York 
or Boston, I—” 

**Athome! Mercy onus! I’m afraid even 
I should not be bold enough to venture there, 
where I might be recognized. But here in Ber- 
lin nobody knows us, and we know no one and 
nothing. We can have a good time, and no one 
will be the wiser.” 

** But that’s just it, my dear. We do know 
nothing. We're such inexperienced travelers. 
We couldn’t speak a word of German for our 
lives, and that’s why your uncle was so worried 
about leaving us. He'll be—” , 

“French, auntie,” put in the younger lady, 
who was rapidly winding the coils of her luxuri- 
ant hair into a knot, as she stood before a mirres 
circled with faded gilt—‘‘ French, auntie, is suf- 
ficient to carry one over the world, including the 
regions about the poles. I can do all the talking, 
and I’m going now to see about getting tickets.” 

‘*Going? Where? My dear, just ring the 
bell and tell the concierge—the waiter, I mean 
—the—whatever they call the person who sees 
to such things—what you want.” 

“*Oh, well, that’s easy enough. I thought I 
should have to send out on my own responsibili- 
ty ;” and having rung the bell, the young lady 
commenced pacing through the narrow room 
and humming to herself. Her aunt alternately 
fidgeted and remonstrated till a waiter appeared, 
with whom her niece parleyed in an incompre- 
hensible tongue, which seemed to be satisfactory 
to neither party, and was utterly confusing to 
the matter-of-fact listener, who aspired to noth- 
ing more profound than English. The waiter 
was obsequious and doubtful, Miss Margaret 
rather loud, and finally impatient. At last a 
light seemed to break upon the attendant’s mind, 
and when his interviewer handed him a few 
pieces of money, with an emphatic, ‘‘ Voici!” he 
bowed to the ground and slid from the room 
amidst voluble assurances. 

**Mais oui—que Il’était. 
viens encore avec les. 
moiselie !” 

‘* Stupid thing!” was the comment, on his de- 
parture. 

‘*T should think he must have been. Do you 
know you have been talking to him twenty min- 
utes ?” putting her watch.in her pocket with a 
farewell glance. ‘‘ Didn’t he know where to get 
the tickets ?” 

**Oh yes, I suppose so. The trouble was I 
couldn't for my life make him understand what 
I wanted, though I talked the purest Parisian 
French to the goose.” 

There was no immediate response. The aunt 
was meditating new objections. In the pause 
the waiter re-appeared, breathless, with tickets 
and surplus. After his second disappearance 
the argument between the two ladies was re- 
sumed, and was only terminated by darkness 





Ah, j’y vais et je 
Mille pardons, made- 














and Margaret's resolute bringing forth of bon- 
nets and wraps. Mrs. Somers yielded miserably, 
and almost before she realized it, had been con- 
ducted down numerous stairs and out of the 
house, and was being piloted by Margaret to- 

ward ‘‘one of those ambulance things,” which 

their letter-out had hailed forthem. It was with 

no comfortable sensation that she shrank into a 

corner of the vehicle, and drew her veil closer to 

shut out the intrusive rays of a lamp suspended 

near by. The complete unconsciousness of her 

fellow - passengers, however, was re- assuring. 

The noisy talk of some, the phlegmatic silence 

of the rest, gradually restored her equanimity. 

And when Margaret whispered, with a thrill of 

a laugh in her voice, ‘* Auntie, isn’t it delight- 

ful ?” she only asked, meekly, 

** Are we almost there ?” 

‘* We seem to be, It’s that building blazing 
with lights. Uncle showed it to me the first day 
we came. Our conveyance is stopping. These 
people are musically inclined too. Indeed, it 
would be a wonder if all Berlin did not go to 
hear sing.” 

It seemed as if all Berlin really were trying to 
crowd into the narrow entrance of the building 
before them. Our two adventuresses clung to- 
gether and were carried with the throng, the 
aunt more and more apprehensive, the niece 
rather amused. Once inside and provided with 
seats, discomforts were lost sight of, charmed 
away by the voice of one of the world’s grandest 
singers. ‘Three hours passed as one, and when 
at last the curtain fell, and the rush and scram- 
ble of the throng began again, Margaret could 
only say, with tears of rapture still in her eyes, 

**Oh, auntie! aren’t you glad we came?” 

‘*T don’t know,” was the grim response. ‘“‘I 
haven’t been warm once this evening. I’m sure 
T’'ve taken cold, though I haven’t had time to 
think of it before.” 

‘** Well, dear, pull your veil close and take my 
arm. We will follow the crowd, and we'll soon 
be home again. It is cold.” 

The chilly wind made the lamps flare as they 
came out on the thronged street. 

‘* Where is another of those ambulances?” 
Mrs. Somers inquired, shiveringly. 

**Oh, yonder. One is coming. It’s quite 
close to us. I'll signal it.” 

‘Swing your muff.” 

**No, here it is. This way, auntie,” and the 
befogged Mrs. Somers was jerked up a high step 
by a stolid-faced man. The two lines of seats 
within were nearly full. Room was made for the 
new-comer, however. Margaret, following her 
aunt, was forced to content herself with a seat 
somewhat farther down and on the opposite side. 
Into this she was aided by a much bewhiskered 
and begilded Prussian in a cocked hat. He re- 
sumed his seat on her right. On her left anoth- 
er exquisitely dressed and perfumed personage 
had risen and bowed at her approach, and had 
also resumed his seat. The latter was unmis- 
takably a Frenchman, and was politely worried 
by the closeness of the quarters into which he 
was forced to crowd Margaret. He did not offer 
to stand, however, and the young lady resigned 
herself to the situation, which was, without doubt, 
uncomfortable, as she was wedged between two 
rather portly personages, each of whom was in- 
clined to be unpleasantly gallant. Margaret was 
thankful for the heavy folds of her veil, which 
defended her from the curious black eyes on one 
side, the furtive blue ones on the other. Forti- 
fying herself with an occasional glance at her 
auntie’s muffled figure and the remembrance of 
the shortness of the way, she cowered close un- 
der her wraps to avoid the sharp wind that swept 
through the vehicle, which was open at either 
end, and stared straight before her to avoid the 
stares on either side. ‘Thus she happened to do 
her share of staring. Just opposite sat a young 
gentleman wearing a heavy cloak and cap, and 
between these lines of blackness looked out a 
somewhat bronzed face, marked by straight 
brows, rather decided and spirited features, and 
lighted by a pair of frank and bright eyes that 
just now were wandering rather vacantly over 
the busy street visible without. The face was 
so American and home-like that it was a sort of 
relief to Margaret, who was a little disturbed by 
the situation in which she had placed herself, 
and who felt strange among so many foreigners. 
She was still watching her opposite neighbor by 
the light of the flaring lamp, when, to her horror, 
a hand stole into her muff, clasped one of hers, 
and pressed it softly. That Frenchman! The 
hand was withdrawn before Margaret had time 
to cry out, had she dared do so. Her first 
thought was for her purse, which was safe in the 
breast pocket of her cloak ; but the long express- 
ive sigh with which the Frenchman had with- 
drawn his hand, and the look he gave her as she 
turned upon him, set her at ease on that point. 
He did not want to rob her, then? he wanted a 
little flirtation. 

** What can I do?” reflected Margaret, rapid- 
ly. ‘* We must be near home. It will be better 
not to attract attention to myself. Besides, poor 
auntie—” 

Her reflection was arrested. Again a hand 
stole into her muff and pressed her right one 
gently. But this time the hand came from the 
other side. The Prussian bent an ardent look 
upon her, and murmured something beneath his 
heavy mustache which was lost in the shrill talk 
of the people around them, and which Margaret 
herself was too dismayed to understand. Here 
was a position! She glanced at her aunt’s im- 
passive figure, and then at the street. No, they 
were not yet near home. What should she do? 
—make a scene, or endure the infliction quietly 
for five minutes more? Making a scene would 
justify her aunt forever in her objections to this 
expedition. Margaret wavered, however, for just 
here the Frenchman’s hand again pressed hers, 
and he leaned closer. She recoiled, and the 
Prussian’s breath tonched her cheek on the oth- 








er side. This was unbearable—a real Scylla and 
Charybdis—and so absurd, too, that Margaret 
could have laughed had she been less arxious. 
Not near home yet, and the Prussian’s hand in 
the muff again! Margaret was suddenly seized 
with a bright idea, Her muff was held by a cord 
around her neck. Softly withdrawing her hands 
from it, she clasped them under her cloak, leay- 
ing the muff in position, and trying hard to be 
sober as she watched the progress of events. 
Two minutes of quiet; then the muff was agi- 
tated on both sides at once, and two hands stole 
in from opposite directions. Finding nothing be- 
tween, they clasped each other, then were dropped 
as if each had been red-hot, and the two owners 
sprang to their feet simultaneously with two ex- 
clamations, one shrill, one deep, which brought 
all eyes upon them, and produced a second’s si- 
lence that forced Margaret to check an impru- 
dent laugh. 

“* Donner und—” 

“* Sacre-re-re !” 

A storm of indistinguishable words followed, 
above which rose Mrs. Somers’s voice, crying, 

‘*Oh, Margaret, come—come here!” 

In a moment the words and menaces, that 
rapidly grew shriller, changed to blows. ‘The 
combatants were desperately unconscious of any 
but themselves. The carriage was in wild con- 
fusion, the women screaming, the men shouting 
hoarsely. It seemed an age, though it was hard- 
ly two minutes, before the carriage was stopped 
and two authoritative-looking individuals collared 
the belligerent parties. Mrs. Somers, managing 
to gain Margaret’s side, uttered a relieved ex- 
clamation, 

‘* Oh, policemen !” 

The carriage, already motionless, became still 
within ; two lines of expectant faces turned to the 
officers of the law, two lines of eyes glancing sus- 
piciously at Margaret, whose veil and bonnet had 
been knocked off in the struggle, and who pre- 
sented a flushed and disordered appearance, which 
she had no: thought of trying to remedy. The 
Prussian and Frenchman still growled at each 
other under their mustaches. The police put 
some short and stern questions in German, which 
elicited a clamor of answers. Nobody, in fact, 
knew quite what it was had happened, and each 
hazarded a conjecture. ‘The inquirers grew im- 
patient, and silenced the clatter of informers. 
The glance that ran up and down the row of 
faces was arrested by Margaret's aspect, and one 
policeman, consigning his prisoner to a third, 
stepped to Margaret’s side, and laid a hand on 
her shoulder, at the same time saying something 
in German. Mrs. Somers screamed, 

“‘Oh, pray don’t! She'd nothing to do with 
it. They only knocked her bonnet off.” 

The officer did not comprehend, Margaret, 
in mortal terror, began in French : 

**Ce n’est pas moi, monsieur, vraiment! Je 
ne connais pas ces hommes 1a, je—” 

Her voice was drowned in her aunt’s voluble 
speech. ‘The policeman looked polite, but firm, 
and again laid a hand on Margaret's shoulder, 
condescending to French : 

‘* Pardon, ma’amselle, mais il faut que vous—” 

**Oh!” cried Mrs. Somers, catching the drift 
of this speech, ‘*‘ you mustn’t, you can’t! Oh, 
won’t somebody help us? I told you how it 
would be, Margaret. I knew something would 
happen.” 

Her niece made no other comment than to 
burst into tears, which failed to soften the officer 
of thelaw. But just here another voice made it- 
self heard, and the young American who had sat 
opposite stepped forward, removed his cap to the 
ladies, and spoke some rapid French sentences 
to the policeman, who listened less doubtfully. 
Margaret made out that he told the man she 
was *‘ Anglais comme moi,” that it was not the 
**faute de mademoiselle,” but that of ‘‘ces fa- 
cheux la.” A deal more he said, at whose 
meaning Margaret could only guess. At any 
rate, it was effectual, for the guardian of the law 
withdrew his hand, bowed low, and left the car- 
riage, upon which every one looked relieved, and 
the stranger, turning with a smile to his proté- 
gées, said: 

“* Tf you will allow me to see you to your ho- 
tel, I shall be very glad to put myself at your 
service. I am a countryman of yours, and if [ 
am not mistaken, a neighbor.” 

Mrs. Somers took the card extended to her, 
and read upon it “‘ Edward L. Tracy,” then ex- 
claimed, in genuine amazement, 


“*What! one of the Tracys of P—— Street, 
Boston ?” 

** A son of Merrivale Tracy, 61 P—— Street,” 
was the response. 

**Indeed! How strange this is and how for- 


tunate! I never was so relieved in my life! 
Margaret never shall—” 

** If you please,” put in that young lady—“‘ that 
is, I think we had better get out. I know we've 
passed the place we ought to have stopped at, 
and I don’t know where we are.” 

They had gone quite a distance beyond their 
destination, and during the walk back Margaret 
acknowledged to herself that it was pleasant to 
have an escort, and that pantaloons were not 
such bad things after all. It may have been her 
relief that rendered her more gracious than 
usual to the owner of those particular pantaloons 
that defended her that night. Even the influx 
of strong-mindedness that came on ber return to 
Boston could not make her ungrate‘al or un- 
gracious to Mr. Tracy, who followed her thither. 
And when, as they walked to church in the Pu- 
ritanical procession one calm summer morning, 
Mr. Tracy said, gravely, that he wanted the 
right to protect her for life, and added, laugh- 
ingly, ‘* on steam-cars and in public conveyances 
as well as within-doors,” it might have been grat- 
itude that made her blush and hesitate, or per- 
haps self-interest, since her final answer showed 
that she had been converted to a belief in the 
utility of pantaloons. 
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iS ME—LOVES ME NOT.” 


“In the woods where daises grow “Snowy petals, one by one, 
Sprites, too, have their dwelling, Round my feet are lying. 
Fairy voices come and go, Can you live without your crown? 
Lovers’ secrets telling. Is my daisy dying? 
Where the yellow sunlight burned, Secrets that in daisies dwell 
Brooklets into rivers turned, Dying daisy lips must tell, 
There, perhaps, my daisy learned Even though I know so well 
That my lever loves me. ; That my lover loves me, 
“Tn the night, when fairies dance “Yes, my daisy, long ago 
Where the streamlet glistens Words of wondrous sweetness 
"Neath the silver moonbeam’s glance, Told the story that you know 
Then the daisy listens. In its full completeness. 
Now the crime must be confessed: While my hand your verdict tries, 
See, I pluck your snowy crest, Over us, O daisy wise, 
Tear the secret from your breast, 
That my lover loves me. 


LAUGHING 6yes, so soft and. bright, 
Search amid the clover; 
Little hands, with fingers white, 
Pull the blossoms over. 
“T will find you, Marguerite, 
Make you tell a story sweet; 
Your assurance shall repeat 
That my lover loves me. 


“Starry halo, fair and white, 
Disk of golden glory, 
While I pluck your petals white, 
You shall tell your story, 
Hard, my daisy, is yonr lot, 
Torn from some sweet shady spot 
Just to tell, then be forgot, Bends a pair of loving eyes. 
That my lover loves me. Yes, my lover loves me!” 
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Squares for trimming 
Lingerie.—Point Lace 
Braid and Crochet, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE squares are worked 
with point lace braid and twisted 
crochet cotton, No. 80. For the 
square shown by Fig. 1 take a 
piece of point lace braid four inch- 
es and seven-eighths long, join the 
ends from the wrong side, and ar- 


on the last two of the 11 
worked previously to which 
last two fastenings were dc 
fasten to the. seventh of 
same 11 ch., 6 ch., 1 sc. on 
middle of the side of the squ 
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Fig. 1.—Square For 
TRIMMING LINGERIE. 
Point Lace Brarp anv 
Crocuet. ; 


















Fig. 1.—Linen Couiar. 
[See Fig. 2. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XIIL, 
Fig. 62. 


For pattern and desc 
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Fig. 2.—Linen Sreeve.—[See Fig. 1.] Fig. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


on which the work was done 
last, repeat three times from 
*, but in the last repetition 
instead of the last sc. work 1 
sl. (slip stitch) on the first sc. 


Fig. 1.— Liven Corrar, 
[See Fig, 2.] 


see Supplement, No. XIV 
Fig. 


ch. 
the 
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Fig. 2.—SquaRE FOR 
TRIMMING LINGERIE. 
Pornt Lace Bgaip aNd 
CROCHET. 


ription 





2.—LinEN SLeeve.—[See Fig. 1.] 


) ld, i\ j For pattern and d&cription see Supplement, 
No. XIIL., Fig. 63. arts No. XIV., Fig. 65. 
range it in a square, sewing small pleats at inter- Ecru LINEN Dress.—Back.—[See PLain AnD Stripep Gros Grain Dress. jin thisround. Cut off the thread and fasten it. 
vals of an inch and a quarter each. On the in- Fig. 5, on First Page. ] —Bacx—{See Fig. 4, on First Page. ] For the figure in the centre of the square cro- 
ner side of the braid crochet for the centre one *For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, chet the 2d round as follows: 12 ch., close 
round as follows: Ist round.—1 sc..(single cro- No. VL, Figs. 26-32. No, IX., Figs. 40-51. these in a ring with 1 sl., 3 ch., which count as 


chet) on the middle of one side of the square, 
always inserting the needle in the edge of the braid, * 11 ch. | of which the last fastening was done, 5 dc. on the 2 ch. worked | ly, but fasten the 5th, 11th, 


first dc., 23 de. on the 12 ch. worked previous- 


and 17th of these 23 de. to one of the 


(chain stitch), after an interval of a quarter of an inch work 1 de. | previously after which the first fastening was done, but the needle | corner figures worked in the preceding round, as shown by the 


(double crochet) on the braid, 2 ch., 1 de. on the next corner of 
the braid, 2 ch., after an interval of a quarter of an inch work 1 
de. on the braid, 2 ch., fasten to the ninth of the 11 ch. worked 
previously (to do this drop the stitch from the needle, insert the 


of the square, fasten to the corner of the square on which the dc. | follows: always alternately 


should be inserted in the opposite direction, fasten to the braid at | illustration, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in 
the point where the last de. was worked, 6 de. on the 2 ch. be- | this round, fasten to the last corner figure, and then cut. off the 
tween the last named dc. and the de. worked in one of the corners | thread and fzsten it. On the outer edge crochet the 3d round as 


1 de. on the edge of the braid, 1 ch., 


latter in the corresponding stitch, and draw the dropped stitch just mentioned was worked, 6 de. on the 2 ch. between the first | pass over a corresponding interval of the braid; on each corner, 
through), 3 ch., fasten to the seventh of the 11 ch.:to the ninth | and second single de. worked at the beginning of this round, 5 dc. | however, care should be taken that the work does not draw, and 
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Fig. 1.—Fawn-coLtoreD ViGOGNE Fig. 2.—Surr ror Girt From Fig. 3.—Gray CAasHMERE Fig. 4.—Gray CAMEL’s-HAIR Fig 
Dorman. 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. MANTELET. MANTELET. 
For pattern and description see Supple- For description see For pattern and description see For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IL., Figs. 5-8. Supplement. Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 9-13.) ment, No. IV., Figs. 14-17. 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ MANTELETS AND DOLMANS. 





. 5.—P.Lum-coLorep CASHMERE 
MANTELET. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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therefore 8 de. separated each by 1 ch. should be 
worked there; finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in 
this round. 

For the square Fig. 2 take a piece of point 
lace braid four inches and seven-eighths long, 
and arrange it in a square as described for the 
square Fig. 1, and on the inner side of the braid 
crochet for the centre the Ist round.—1 sc. on 
the middle of cae side of the square, * 9 ch., 
after an interval of a quarter of an inch work 1 
dc. on the edge of the braid, 2 ch., 1 dc. on she 
next corner of the braid, 2 ch., after an interval 
of a quarter of an inch work 1 dc. on the edge 
of the braid, 2 ch., fasten to the seventh of the 9 
ch. worked previously, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the middle 
of the side of the braid on which the work was 
last done, and repeat three times from +, but in 
the last repetition instead of working the last 
sc, work 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 2d 
round.—6 ch., the first 4 of which count as first 
ste. (short treble crochet), * 1 ste. on the sev- 
enth of the next 9 ch. in the preceding round 
t which the fastening was done, 2 ch., 1 stc. on 
the next sc., 2 ch., and repeat twice from > ; 
then 1 stc. on the seventh of the next 9 ch. to 
which the fastening was done, 2 ch., 1 sl. on the 
fourth of the 4 ch. counting as first ste. in this 
round, 8d round.—1 sc. on each ch. in the pre- 
ceding round. 4th round.—1 sc. on each sec- 
ond following stitch in the preceding round. 
Fasten together all the stitches of the 4th round 
with 2 sl., cut off the thread, and fasten it. On 
the outer edge work the 5th round like the round 
on the outer edge of the square shown by Fig. 1. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dano.—The pleats inserted below the waist in the 
back of basques are lengthwise, and turned toward the 
middle. . 

Miontean.—Cover the lower half of your white tar- 
latan demi-train with alternate pleatings and shirred 
puits. Make a deep apron with looped back breadths. 
The waist should be a high cuirass, made on silk, laced 
behind, and the sleeves should be short. 

Mas. J. A. K.—Your old-fashioned tissue is again 
in vogue, and will be very stylish over a brown silk 
skirt—not black—with brown silk sleeves put in the 
tissue basque. The over-skirt should be deep, full, 
round, edged with a gathered ruffle of the same, or a 
knife pleating of the silk, and shonld not be lined. 
The basque, however, should be made over brown 
silk, tight and close fitting, without any other lining. 

Mus. F.—Any married lady, no matter how young, 
can wear the breakfast caps illustrated in the Bazar. 
The riding-habit should have a jockey basque, not a 
pleated waist. 

F. P. O.—Your blue Irish poplin is scarcely dark 
enough for stylish street wear, but will look well with 
gray or with écru Mexicaine—the sleeves and lower 
akirt of blue, the basque and over dress of Mexicaine. 

W. A. R.—For a bey of three years make kilt suits 
of white piqué, gray linen, and bine flannel. You can 
use the sailor blouse instead of a jacket on some suits, 
to give variety. Girls of ten years wear white piqué, 
checked gingham, wool, silk, and barége made by the 
patterns sent you. : 

Z. Z.—The Girl's Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar No. 
6, Vol. VIIL, contains the newest patterns for dresses. 
Lace caps are worn by girls of six years. Leghorn 
hats are trimmed with black velvet or with white gres 
grain, ostrich tips, and flowers. 

Jzan.—Most of your questions are answered in the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 28, Vol. VIII. 

Saznot.—We can not give addresses in this column. 
Will send it by mail on receipt of your address and 
stamp. 

Mus. W. H. T.—We do not send samples of dress 
goods to our readers. The large dry-goods stores send 
samples by mail on application, and we believe postage 
stamps must be inclosed. The fine French cambrics 
in gingham patterns make pretty dresses for the house, 
and wash well. 

Mas. M.—A soft brown chip hat, trimmed with blue 
or écru, will be pretty for your little girl to travel in. 

Oxp 8u G dine will look well made by 
the shirred basque pattern. The over-skirt should be 
edged with knife pleating. 

Katz C.—Wave your front hair loosely, tie it all to- 
gether behind, braid it, and twine in a Greek coil low 
down on the nape of the neck. 

Aunt Denoranu.—You should have a basque and 
over-skirt, as very few polonaises are being made. 

K. H. A.—The new plaid percales in gingham colors, 
gray linens, and batistes make pretty suits for summer 
every-day wear. Have a belted basque and long round 
over-skirt. 

A Sunsorrmzz.—The shirred basque suit pattern is 
too dressy for black alpaca. A plain or a pleated 
basque with long round over-skirt and side pleatings 
‘would be more appropriate. Pale gray and buff gloves 
are most worn with black dresses. 

F. 8.—Black grenadine is sometimes made over al- 
paca, but fine qualities cost almost as much as silk. 
Farmer's satin is also used for this purpose. 

8. J. E.—Make the plaid organdy with a side-pleated 
basque, a little apron over-skirt, and ruffle the lower 
ekirt. 

Macare §.—Do not alter your dress, Lower skirts 
of sleazy wool fabrics are lined, and many modistes 
line silk skirta, though French modistes do not. No 
over-skirts are lined—this rule is without exception. 

Oty Hunvrepv.—Ecrn is the French for unbleached 





“ THE LEAVES*** WERE FOR THE 
HEALING OF THE NATIONS.” 


In the modest little plant found growing by 
the road-side, and known as Smart-Weed or Wa- 
ter Pepper, reside medicinal properties of more 
than ordinary value. In Dr. Pierce’s Compound 
Extract of Smart-Weed, these wonderful proper- 
ties are combined with other vegetable extracts 
of acknowledged virtues in such a manner as to 
make it a most efficacious remedy for Colic, 
Cramps, Summer Complaint, Diarrhea, Dysen- 
tery, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. A celebra- 
ted medical author says: ‘‘A friend of mine 
had an only child dangerously ill with the Sum- 
mer Complaint. He had employed a great va- 
riety of the usual means for relief, but all appear- 
ed unavailing. The child was finally given 
Smart-Weed, which was entirely successful. It 
arrested the vomiting and purging in a short 
time, and without the aid of other medicine en- 
tirely restored the little patient.” Dr. Pierce’s 
Extract of Smart-Weed is sold by all druggists. 
—[Com.] 














Beauty in a bottle. This term may fitly be applied 
to Larmn’s BLoom or Yourtu, since the most enchant- 
ing complexions are derived from that source. Sold 
by all druggists.—[Com.] 














Coryvine Wurrt.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 








QSWEGO 


FOR THE LAUNDRY, 


AND 








a 
In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upprint Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Wears. 


S#” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES a3 
Wrra Price-List, Marten Fare on Appiication. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 


anp TAN, ask your ist 
for Perry’s Moth and F le 
Lotion. It is reliable 


For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 


|, Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use Perry’s Improved Come- 
7done and Pimple Remedy— 
the Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult Dre. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


Union Tea Company 


30 Vesey Street, 


J. Z, WESTERVELT, Jr., 
M 4 NEW YORK. 


This Company offers special inducements for first- 
class family trade and club orders, and recommend 
their goods entirely on their merits. They sell none 
but the finest grade of Teas and strictly pure Coffecs 
and Spices, at prices to suit the times. 

The Teas are put up in their celebrated Chinese 
, which, being foil-lined, renders it im- 

























and is a pale yellow color. Linen suits are still worn. 
‘They are made with a French sacque and long round 
over-skirt. The trimming is side pleatings. 

L. M. 8.—We can not give you the addresses you 
want. Perhaps the advertising columns will help you. 

A Svssontser.—You will find the address you re- 
quire in our advertising columns. 

Mars, L.—We think that you could learn dress-mak- 
ing better from the instructions of a good dress-maker 
than from any model or system extant. How long it 
would take you to learn, or what it would cost you to 
live in Chicago, are questions to which you can not ex- 
pect us to reply. 

H.—Heath and heather are synonymous; the first 
term is also applied to a place overgrown with heath. 
—We do not think that any other of Mrs. Alexander's 
novels than those you mame have been republished 
in this country. 





setae oe en ee otal 
stitute, o ie the resort 0; ni 
man in Chasch ond State, for health or recreation. tt 
is unsurpassed in locat! of its 


and completeness 
appointments. —[( Com. 





pound pack 
possible for the Tea to lose its flavor. 
Send for samples and Price-List. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 
M 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Withont refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
BS green oe reetemeary omen f 

on receipt of price. 
B.C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
62 Li St., New York. 
63” Send for Circular. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List of reliable Hair Goods and Hair 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 

TTT Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's, New York. 


DiSzAsEs OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,31S pages, contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
recept of stamp, As AMIE, 17 ast 
58th Street, New York. 














Colgate & Co,’s Violet Toilet Water, 


The tender and delicate odor of freshly-gathered violets is exhaled by this delicious toilet water. 
As a perfume for the bath, as well as for the hankerchief, it is held in high estimation by the 
tasteful and refined. The tenacity with which the refreshing aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair, and to the skin, is very remarkable. Put up in half-pint bottles, and for sale by all druggists. 





R TOILET, BATH 8 NURSERY 
=n OF SS Be =| 


() porniizesns NES 


INE 


DRUGGISTS 








snc in Laces, Sacques, Cardinal Capes, Embroideries, &. 
rf IIR Ans Also, NEW FANS, FANCY TIES, SASH RIBBONS, &e. 
MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 





is afforded by 


SVAN 





BOTTLED BLISS. - 


Ir is impossible to conceive of a more refreshing draught than 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperiedt, 


which combines the advantages of a luxury with those of the purest, 
safest, and most genial alterative and tonic ever administered as a 
cure for dyspepsia and bilious affections. 


Sop By ALL Drueaists. 





Dont Fail to Read 


The Court of 
le American Geesar; 


New York, Washington, and Long 
Branch Unroofed. 


Now being Published in 


The Weekly Welcome, 


The New 3-cent Weekly. 


Sold by all Newsdealers. 


The Latest Novelty! ! 


The Dress Reform 
Corset-Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Patentep April 6th, 1875.) 

A long-felt want at last satisfied. 








A corset for those who can not 





es, young and elderly ladies. 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a prominent lady physician 
in Boston, and one of the Reform Committee: 


former without its evils.” Sent «an on receipt of 

rice: Children, $1 75; Misses and 
ne size give waist measure outside of dress. Address 
le FROST & CO.,287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


THE COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Parentep Oct. 27th, 1874.) 

The best-fitting and most comfort- 
able corset e. The Shoulder. 
Brace expands the chest, supports 
the garments, is easily adjusted, and 
yet there is no possibility of the 
straps slipping off. The bosom form 
is perfectly soft, containing no bones 
or wires. It is the only corset that can be honestly rec- 
ommended alike by physicians, singers, speakers, and 
dressmakers. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Satteen, 
Col. & White, $1 75; Eng. Jean, Col. & White, $2 50. 

In stating size, give waist measure outside of dress, 

Agents and Canvassers wanted. Send for Circulars. 
Address Geo. Frost & Co.,287 Devonshire St., Boston, 


TO OPERATE A 








wear corsets, 
Suitable alike for children, miss- | 


fies, $250. In stat- 
| 





SEWING - MACHINE 
Without Fatigue or Injury, 
STEWART’S TREADLE 


Can be applied to any Sewing-machine (without re- 
moval) at a cost of only $4 00, Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. 


N. ¥. TREADLE DPF°G CoO., 
64 Cortlandt St., New York. 
THE OXYHYDROGEN i 


CRIMPING OR CULLING IRON. 





The best ever introduced to the public. It is simple 
and neat, being heated by placing the handle upright 
on an ordin: burner when lighted. It will be- 
come heated sufficiently in fifteen seconds. It takes 
the place of slate pencils and other appliances used by 
ladies in crimping hair. Agents wanted every where. 
A nickel-plated Iron will be sent by mail on receipt of 
50 cents. A specially made lamp can be furnished, 
where gas is not used, at 25 cents extra. Address 


MORGAN & CO., 89 Liberty St., New York. 


SHOPPING 











Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mas. 8. J. MASON, Hotel Royal, Sixth Ave. & 40th St. 

N. Y. City. Send for circular containing reference and 
particulars (free). Samples sent for 25 cents. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
-LPEREAD for your MACHINE. 


[MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and perforating machines and accessories. 
69 East Twelfth Street. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 





























T\UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The Garter recommended by the medical pro- 





onl: 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway. New Yo: 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1875. 


There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
icalexecution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard, 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. —Nation. 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columng contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 


| trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
“T consider it the best compromise between a corset | 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the | 


ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 


| dence Journal, 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harver’s Weexcy, and Hanerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazurn, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsontnenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ee. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxiy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sendes 


Terms For Anvertistne iv Harren's WEeEekcy anp 
anper’s Bazar. 
Line; 


Ha "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
T HOMES ADORNED! 
NEW ART! EASILY LEARNED. 
200 Decalcomanie and list sent for 25 centa. 
GEORGE BOLES, 4 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
L4 DIES! CONSTITUTION WAT 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. 
all Druggiste. 





Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
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IMPORTANT 


we D RESIDENTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


repared to forward at the shortest no- 
en “ae pt maior 


READY-MADE DRESSES 
AND UNDERWEAR, 
SILES AND DRESS GOODS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND SUMMER 
MERINO UNDERWEAR, 
LACES, RIBBONS, AND 
EMBROIDERIES, 
FINE FLOWERS AND 
MILLINERY GOODS. 
(a? Our Illustrated Fashion Book of 120 pages sent 
free to any address on application to 
RICHARD MEARES, 
Cor. 6th Avenue & 19th Street, N. Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
L. SHAW, 


No, 364 BOWERY, CORNER 4th 8ST. 


Previous to our removal to 54 West Fourteenth St., 
near Sixth Avenue, wé will offer the largest stock of 
Human Hair Goods in this city, for one month only, 
positively at cost price. 

Ladies will find all the latest styles of Coiffures on 
hand in large variety. Elegant assortments of “ Invisi- 
bles” continually received from Paris and duplicated to 
order at shortest notice on the premises. “ Invisibles” 
from $2 upward. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Every article reduced to cost price. Please call and 

examine before purchasing elsewhere. 
RAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

BRANCH STORE, No. 345 6th AVE., 

BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥.s 

UP STAIRS, 

Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 


COM BINGS 


made up by a newly-invented method, roots put all 
one way. 

F. COUDRAY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
Blanche,” for the complexion, $2 per box. 
F, COUDRAY’S HAIR TONIC, $1 per bottle. 
F. COUDRAY'S “GOLDEN FLUID,” to bleach dark 

hair blonde, $3 per bottle. 
Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


THE COOK 
Bobbin Winder. 


For all shuttle sewing- 
machines. Pleasure and 
: ey profit in its use. 

Will wind any size thread as perfect as the spool you 
buy. Yaur bobbin will hold nearly double the thread, 
which never breaks in sewing. Your seam will 
always be handsome, elastic, an ‘will wash and wear. 
Saves time and patience. A child can use it. 
Never out of order. ** We regard it as in- 
valuable.??—New Haven Courier. A leading sew- 
ing machine — rg ‘* Every machine in 
the land ug ht to have it,°? Select thing 
for agents, enpec ally ladies. Favorable terms. Sam- 
ple by mail, $2. 


Address MI, COOK, 317 Broadway, N.Y. 


GILES’ 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, € Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
“Thrown from my wagon an the ice, splintering the 
bones of one wrist, spraining the other, and suffering 
from severe contusions about the head. ’ One bottle of 
Gites’ Liniment lopripze oF Ammonia reduced the 
swelling and took away the intense pain. There can 
be no mistake in regard to its re mt virtues, 
L. COOK, Islip, 
Editor Long Island Herald.” 
Sold by all Druggists. De ae 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


Self Propel ling Chairs 


For CRIPPLES 
oy ape either 


Can be easily 
in or out doors, ‘ y any one hav- 
H/ hands. 


ing the use of 
t size, and send 


ate your 
for illus- trated catalogue 
ifferent bs Styles andprices. 
fj) 8. A. 8 
Please mention LY No. 32 Platt St., 
this paper. — N. Y. City. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber begs leave to inform Book Qanvass- 
ers, Students, and all who are seeking lucrative and 
respectable employme' nt, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will en age in the 
sale of the following new and popular work by sub- 
scription, viz.: A new and pe pular Dictionary of Re- 
ta Knowled e, by Rev. Lyman Auport; the great 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theolo ical, and Ecclesiastical 

terature, by M’ CLINTOOK & Srrone ; the authentic 
Journals of the late Dr. Lrvixastone, and the same 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, i in a few weeks 
the order-books for the new work, “‘ Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henny J. Van-Lennep, D.D. will be peaay. For 
further ey address AVERY BIL L, 

Care of Harper & Broruzns, New York. 
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HERN 1A.—-w hen 
the ** American Ag- 
riculturist » endorses 
the Elastic Truss 
Company’s new rem- 
edy for Rupture, sold at 
No. 683 Broadway, New 
York City, there is no fear 
of any imposition, Worn 
comfortablynight and day. 
Trusses sent by mail. Circulars free on application, 


Youth and Freshness preserved in- 
+ cern A by the use of Turkish 
), Special “7 Prepared and sent 


upon receipt of 50 cents the 
TURKISH MEDICAL € CO., 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STBlocks PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 

s for 5c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 

} vom N. SY or 182 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 























GREAT 
INDUCEMENTS 


Are now offered in all the various departments of 


UN b 
Lael 
Uno, 


&C., S&C, &C., 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST., 


NEW YORK, 
Prior to their 


SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY. 


«CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
; 
h 
; 














TERN BROTH 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N. Y., 
Are now offering their entire stock at 
Greatly Reduced Prices! 
Real and desirable Bargains in 

LAO EA cones 
WHITE GOODS, LACES 
EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, A cad ES, HOSIERY, 
TRIMMINGS, FANS. SUN U TMBRELLAS 
ND PARASOLS 





























All orders for Samples, Prices, and Goods receive 
immediate attention. Our Catalogue, giving more 
minute information, mailed free on application. 


STERN BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


R. H, MACY & CO.’ 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address, 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


MARTA WASHINGTON — 
Caps, Kerchiefs, 
Fichus, & Aprons, 


cn. Ws SHAW, 


1 1 05 Broadway, 8 doors above Sth A Sth Ave. Hotel. 








“-NOTICE= 


The “Summer” Number of our ** FASHION 
QUARTERLY” will be issued to Subscribers 
this week. Price 10 cents a year for 4 numbers, 


EHRICH &CO. 
287 & 289 Eighth Ave., N,¥. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
om arments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
- “his profession, and who is a the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. Vorth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Toc the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 
Address J. MoCALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 

















UTTING BIAS TRIMMING 
IMPORTANT made a ——, b vm 
TO ELLIOTT’S SCALE DE 


Every lady knowsthe dimenity 
EVERY LADY 0f cutting Bias of uniform and 

accurate width. With - 
Guide a mistake is impossible,and the a8 can be pe’ 
formed as accurately and rapidly as the cuttin. uf ite a 
straight strip. We send the Guide Scale by mail, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of 50 cents. Agents to introduce this 
wonderful improvement wanted every where. Address 
SCALE GUIDE CO., 43 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


For Hanging Soe angel 4 Decoratin 
cts. ool na ard. Sent by mail. Address 5 af 
wating Co,, 365 sin St., Buffalo, N. Y 


HRENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 





at 25 








UNION ADAMS & GO, 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, Cuffs, 


Trowset-fitting Drawers, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


and Fine Furnishings, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep Tro Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................- No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ te 


INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip. ry AU WHA 4 and Shirt).. 85 
LADY’ SV ATTE PER. i os 





6 to 15 years old)................ 4 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DR 
AND SMOKING-CAP............0..c0000 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRE ith Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt........0. oo: 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER...............- “64 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night yk Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)................-.--+« KR 


rs) 

LADY'S POSTILION. BAS UE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 years Old).........-.0.sseeeeeee ve 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing Gown) = 
HIGHLAND STOILETTE hon Natt be “ 89 
FULL DRESS TOIL Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

TPR de daitegasiseqasecgaccencesccces “ 60 

Vol. VI. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, *Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... * 13 
DIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
Pc og RRR eh errr ree *« 30 
=: POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
—_ Back and Square Front............. « 48 
wari. PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
Shue + Gebdhhe + cuir dasbechccdec cass ou “* 60 
TIGHT- FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS...............+05 “« 50 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Sasa with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English bier | Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old) 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LO. G OVER SKIRT, and ‘ 


— TROIS yn eye — Greek Over- 


kirt and French Round Skirt........ ...... 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Traine Care aa ae 17 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with — Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. * 19 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and eee ge PIED « cncoccctestaniees *¢@ 
BELTED —— E, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Trained me, DaaWen Hib eesGes 0000 use ssi doese * 93 
GIRL'S BASQ — Apron Front Over- 
skirt, and abit tn irl from 4 to 13 years old) “ 25 
PLAIN BAS UE, G APRON with SCAR 
BACK, an DEMI- TRAINED SKIRT...... “ of 
CUIRASS BAS UE, zonP APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........0..... “ 38 
LADY'S GABRIELLE. WHAPPE _ * 35 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with leated Back................-. “ 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “ 41 
CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 43 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt........... “« 48 
DOUBLE- BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt..... “ 50 
WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 
TRIMMED SKIRT........c0cccccecesceeees “oe 
Vol. VIIT. 
DOUBLE - POINTED ag LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. ~ 4% 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walk- ate 
Ghee GIG. Soins hic vivccccccccccedesecverceccce 
FUR- IN ED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
Wralmed GING... <ccdeccoccsccseteccesscosss. 8 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
panes and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
YOOTB C1)... 00 oc cccccccccccccesccccccccccccce o--§ 
JOAD OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. > 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt..................+.- *- 
MARTE, with Shirred Tablier and Walking s 
Sil Saknens nbee Ghee chasbetaentiehen tae 17 


SHIRRED ame ~ E, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt..........-+++seeseesscevee 4 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... * 
sg my’ BASQUE, with Byron — Deep, | 
Round Over-skirt, and Walkin 
MARGUERITE BASQUE ANDO 
with Walking Skirt..........-...cseeeseseee 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt............00eseeeeeens = 
The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


CAIRNES'S cnanacten AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
om y J. E. Cannes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of ‘‘ Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical. Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 


Il. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of oes also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox y Tuomas Cartyxe, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
* Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Itt. 
cee. S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
OPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
odern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


IV. 

HAVEN’'S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Grueeer 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M.E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $8 50. 

Vv. 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. S8yvo, Cloth, $1 50. 

VL 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1878 to 1875. With 
Biographical a By Rurvus W. Crarg, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 $1 50 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, E gypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, "yrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemsnoxe Ferrinver, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately) ; or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 

Vill. 

GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basu L. Gru DERSLEEVE, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


1X. 

MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Fren- 
ER10K Po.xook, Bart., one of his Executors. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

» a 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec. 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
wortn Smirn, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity Colle Oxford. 
With an Appendix Bmw émannel Deutach’s 
Article on aS lam.” 12:mo, Cloth, $ 

XL 

KINGLAKE’S INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. The 
Invasion of the Crimea: its Origin, and an Account 
of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. 
By Avexanper Witiitam Krixeraxe. Vol. IIL.— 
Battle of Inkerman, With Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


XII. 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Spenour F. 
Batrp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Lar 
12mo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform in 
style and price with the volames for 1871, 1872, and 
1873.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Lady Superior. By Exiza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter's Word. By James Pary. 75 cents. 

Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. By Miss Taacx- 
ERAY. 75 cents. = 

Our Mutual Friend. 


Tilustra- 
ted. 


By Cuaries Dickens. 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Three Feathers. By Wu. Buaox. Iiustrated. $1 00. 


Rape of the Gamp. By C. Wesn Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00, 


Alice Lorraine. 


By R. D. Backmors. 175 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Karuarine Kine. 50 cents. 
Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. 


Safely Married. 
Dacre,” &c. 


By Frank Lez Benepror. $1 00. 


By the Author of “ Caste,” “* Colonel 
50 cents. 


The Law and the Lady. 


By Wiixie Coxe. Iilus- 
trated. 75 cents. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


ew Harree & Brorurns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

ow Harrer’s Catatoe UE 7 mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN | SQUARE, N. ¥. 


To fit any Sew ing-Machine se sent 
for 40 cts. per doz. ; 3 doz., $1 
A. F. HENRY, Brockton, Mase 


new: staple as flour. Samples free. C, 


$6029) M. Louneron & Buo., N. ¥. or Chicago, 





a week at and anpe nses to all. Articles 





Send tor Chromo Catalogue. 





$10° $255. 


urrorp’s Sons, Boston Maas. 

















FACETIZ. 

Gore home a few evenings sinee, a resident of De- 
troit heard the voice of a boy in a stable, and looking 
through @ broken window, he saw a jad about ten years 
old reading to a group composed of half a dozen boys 
of abont the same age. “Now, isn't this nice?” 
chuckled the gentleman to himself; “‘these boys, 
crowded out of school, are still determined to secure 
an education.” He took another look through the 
window, and then placed his ear to the broken pane, 
and heard the boy read: ‘If the person who deals 
makes a misdeal, the cards may lie on the table only 
with the consent of all—” 

“ Grashus !” exclaimed the citizen, as he sprang away 
from the window ; “ that boy’s reading from Hoyle !” 


————_ 
TRUE MOTHERLY SOLICITUDE. 

“How fond you seem of that eternal old doll of 
yours, Mabel !” 

“Ob, aunt, it bas been the desire of all my life to 
hide it from her that she’s a doll. I hope she didn’t 
hear you!” 

A straner Noriox.—Rich-nalistic churches are in- 
tended for the poor. 





THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY, No.1. 


A gentleman engaged a colored man to do a job of whitewashing. At 
noon, the whitewasher not having appeared, he made a second call, and 
finding the delinquent, exclaimed, 

“ You, Sir, are a blasted liar!” 

“ Dat’s a fact, boss,” replied the negro, as he slid off the bench; “I 
q to be dar by ten; but jest as I war ready to go, ‘long comes a lot 
ob niggers and begins to talk politics; and when dere’s a political dis- 
cussion on de floor, I'm going to be right dar, if I don’t make a cent.” 

<> 


It is difficult to count church-goers. Out of a hundred who go to 
church quite regularly, seventy-five do not attend at all. 


y AEE 
WHY THE SUN-DIAL FAILED. 


Old Mills, the optician at Newcastle, sold a sun-dial to Pitman a few 
weeks ago, with the assurance that it was a first-rate time-keeper. About 
a fortnight afterward Pitman called one day at the shop, and said, 

“Say; Mille, that sun-dial ain’t worth a cent—it’s no good as a time- 


a y way. vi 
“ Maybe you haven't got it fixed in a good place,” said Mills. 

*t Yes I have,” replied Pitman ; “but I tell you it won’t work. There 
must be something wrong about it-” 

a. ; it’s in perfect order,” said Mills. ‘Did you ever time it by your 
watch 7” 

“ Certainly I did. Y’ve stood close to it a hundred times exactly at the 
even hours, and the blamed thing has never struck the time onset.” 

“Merciful Mosea! Why, you didn’t expect it to strike the hours, did 
you? Thunder! Why, it don’t strike, of course. It has no works inside.” 
: ais La a gets me,” said Pitman. “if it ain’t got no insides, how's 
t in’ to “ 

Er. Pitnan where have you located that sun-dial? In the garden ?” 

“Garden ! By gracious, no! -What do I want with a time-piece in the 
garden ?_ It’s hung in the settin’-room agin the wall.” 

Then Mills explained to him; and Pifmam has since traded the sun-dial 
off for a four-d ape. 


How To srourE A Roomy Seat uxsrpe AN Omnusvs on a wet Day—Get 
in with your water-proof coat and leggins on. 


rahe mst 
Morro ror aw rxpustRiovs Coss_er—It’s never too late to mend. 


——_——~»>—-—- 

Pxeoret ror Douzstic PurLosopuy.—Never keep any thing from your 

betier half. It will save her the trouble of finding it out from your 
neighbor's wife. 


The click and clack of the croquet ball is heard again in the land, in 
connection with “ You did not!” “I say I did!” “You horrid cheat !” 
“ Oh, for shame!” “ Ma! ma!” 


a 

“No, I don’t want none of your lightuin’-rods,” said a Kentucky farm- 
er, , to a man 
who had stopped at his 


elaborately explained the point thus: 
head, much less is it possible that it should stand on its point. 
according to Euclid, is that which has no parts and no magnitude. A pin’ | 
can not stand on that which has no parts and no magnitude, and there- | 
fore a pin can not stand on its point. 3. It will if you stick it in.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





(Juty 17, 1875. 











BEFORE AND AFTER THE FOURTH. 


. PUNNING ON A GRAVE SUBJECT. 

The following sonnet is copied from the tombstone 
of a youth whe died from too much fruit pie: 

“ Currants have checked the current of my blood, 

And berries brought me to be buried here ; 

Pears have pared off my body’s hardihood, 

And plums and plumbers spare not one so spare. 

Fain would I feign my fall; so fair a fare 

Lessens not hate, yet 'tis a lesson good. 

Gilt will not long hide guilt, such thin-washed ware 

Wears quickly, and its rude touch soon is rued. 

*Grave On my grave some sentence grave and terse, 

That lies not as it lies upon my clay, 

But in a gentle strain of unstrained verse 

Prays all to pity a poor patty’s prey, 

Rehearses I was fruitful to my hearse, 

Tells that my days are told, and soon I’m tolled 

away.” 

Cowden Clarke tells a story of a gentleman who 
lately, in making a return of his’ income to the tax 
commissioners, wrote on the paper, “ For the last three 
years my income has been somewhat under £150; in 
future it will be more precarious, as the mar is dead 
of whom I borrowed the money.” 


—_—_—_>—— 
FOND OF DATES. 

Preooctous Boy (munching the fruit of the date-tree). 

“Mamma, if 1 eat dates enough, will I grow up to be 
an almanac ‘” y 


During a dense fog a Mississippi steamboat took a 
landing. A traveler, anxious to go ahead, came to the 
unperturbed manager of the wheel and asked why the 
boat stopped. 

“Too much fog; can't see the river.” 

“But you can see the stars overhead.” 

“ Yes,” replied the urbane pilot ; “ but until the biler 
busts we ain’t goin’ that way.” 

The passenger went to bed satisfied. 

Selitaioadailiecipntadene 

To tae Porvt.—An under-; uate at Cambridge, 
who found among the questions on his examination 
paper this, ‘Why will not a pin stand on its point ?” 

‘ 


—a_—— 
“Fiat Expermmentum,” eto.—* Oh—er—Jarvis, would you mind pre- 
tending to pick a quarrel with me, and just givin 
I want to test the pluck of this big dog of mine! 











house to put up patent 
lightning-conductors. ‘I 
afa't afraid of lightnin’; 
it’s the thunder I believe’s 
goin’ to knock us all end- 
wise some day.” 

“You don't seem to 
comprehend,” said the 
pedi ee 2 ig va 
ver-ti 8 are t- 
wing- 204s, and the gold- 
tip ones are thunder- 

is—jist whatyou want;” 
and he persuaded the old 
man into ordering up the 
gold-tipped rods. 


—_a——— 

A scientist has discov- 
ered an insect that will de- 
stroy the potato bug. It 
bores into the potato to lie 
in wait for the destroyer 
of that edible, and while it 
is waiting, the potato suf- 
fers. The farmers fondly 
hope to discover another 
bug that will destroy the 
bug that destroys the po- 
tato bug. 


rr oo 
Don’t locate your grand- 
father “in the front rank” 
in the Concord and Lex- 


‘ton 
the one ast retreated. 
—_—_—_~—_———_ 
very pretty Sunday- 


A 
cnet Pat cures Su 
armor on, 
Where is, ho 











She says it sounds like 









1. A pin will not stand on its 
2. A point, 


gmea push, you know? 


Ah Hang, a Chinese laundryman in Chicago, is trans- 
ining popu songs into pigeon English.” Here is 
the result of his la! on * ’ thro’ the Rye:” 

“ Spose man lun slam- flont of 

PG. weap sock ps Ty ai { 
‘Spose man make kissee pidgin 
What fo’ cly ? = 
“ Evly man pickee up some gal, 
peakes an jJonn Oe got. Le 3 3 
All same lookee so evly gal loun my way 
Walkee tlough le lye.” : 

Tue rrorer Naue.—When a man marries for mon- 
ey, it is more appropriate to speak of his spending the 
money-moon. ’ . * 

Best WINt ror tue ALrivz CLus—Mountain port. 

en 





On a Bonxet.—The following inscription was recent- 
y a on ah unclaimed bonnet-box at a railway 
station : 
“This box contains my very best bonnet; 

So, porter, I pray fou put nothing upon it. 

It is made of a ribbon, a rose, and a feather, 

With crimp Jace and velvet to hold them together." 


~~ ASS ZN 
Now you have, (>a 
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THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY, No. 2. 


Comrne it strone.—‘* What will not a woman do for the man she 
loves ?” asks a writer. She will not eat onions just before going to a 
party, no matter how much she loves him. 


—_—_—_———— 
What tool does an intoxicated cab-man most resemble ?—A screw'd-driver. 


———_— 
SUPERIOR WISDOM. 

re the progress of a late duke’s funeral through a small town in 
Scotiand the following colloquy between two women was overheard. 
One, absorbed in contemplation of the signs of woe, exclaimed, 

Poor woman! She will be sair lamented.” 

n oan PF ang the — oF why Ait tre! aman!” 

be wa’ wi’ ye yoursel’!” rejoined the other, with an expression of 
the utmost contempt. “ Wha disna ken thata duke’s the she 0’ a drake ?” 


—>———_ 
SCOTCH MODESTY. - 


Some time ago a man was charged in the Glasgow police court with 
stealing a herring barrel. After the charge had been proved, the princi- 
pal accuser addressed the magistrate : 

“ Deed, Bailie, the man at the bar is a great rogue ; the stealing o’ the 
barrel is naething to some o’ his tricks. He stole my sign-board last week, 
and what does yer honor think he did wi’t ?” 

“*That would be hard for me to say.” 

“ Weel, Sir, I'll tell-ye. He brought it into my ain shop, wi’ my ain 
name on’t, and offered to sell me’t, and he said he thought it would be o’ 
mair use to me than Ony body else.” 

cibetipreGpiiddamey” 4 : 

TremBiineg anp SHaxtne.—A young vocal failing to execute the 
trill of his part effectively, apologized to the audience by saying that he 
trembled so he could not shake. 

—_o—————— 

A sice Name ror a Foouscar Enxve.ore.—There is a man in Mont- 
gomery County who can honestly hold up his hand and say that he never 
opened another man’s letter by mistake. We refer, of course, to Mr. John 
Pfafaelkaeffingar. RRP ER Fe 

In reply to a young writer who wished to know “what magazine will 
give me the highest position quickest,” a contemporary advises ‘‘a pow- 

er magazine, if you contribute a flery article.” 
xeenaliitietance 


Querry.—When a man stands on his dignity, how much taller is he ? 
—_——@-———— 


Tue Fipcety PLaver.—He begins m4 picking 2 his cards all in a bun- 
die. He holds them in his hand, and looks at the picture nearest him, 
and:at the same tiine he turns the faces of the cards toward his adver- 
es. We see one of his cards slipping out of his hand, bat luckily it 

a on his knee, then on the floor. He stoops to pick it up, and three 
or four more cards go down; he then muddles them all together, and 
shakes them about on the 
table, and one card drops 
face upward. He then 
asks what are trumps. -It 
is his turn to play, and he 
draws out one card and 
then another, and puts 
e- them both back a: ain, and 
~ -) @a5,G , then he says, ‘What did 
you say were trumps?” 
Answer : “ Hearts.” “Oh, 
I thought spades were 
trumps,” the spade being 
jis exposed card on the 
table. This hesitation, it 
is scarcely necessary to 
say, makes even winners 
uncomfortable, and to a 
loser such things are un- 
bearable. About the ninth 





and at last Fr fas “T can’t 
remember—I'll risk it,” 
and thereupon trumps our 
best card. Whist is a nice 
game; and if this is the 
sort of thing we have in 
store for our old«age, we 
should recommend those 
men who are cursed with 
a liver to look out for a 
single-handed game. 


SO 
A Sunday-school prod- 
iy, having listened to a 
yirse on the necessity 


One, said he could 
not fight the old gentle- 
man bhimself—he was not 





his size ; but if he had an 





“Put your arm aro 
me, boys.” 


A CORNER IN DOGS. 


young ones, he’d knoc! 
the life out of them as 
soon as he wo 











